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A DIGGER’S DIARY. 
IN OCCASIONAL CHAPTERS, 


[This is really a pleasant narration from actual 
experience, Itis written by an old contributor to 
| these pages, and reaches us in portions as it is sent 
| from Australia. ] 


| Monday, May 10th, 1852.—Met my oldschool- 

fellow Isaac Waits, on Tower Hill, with a 
very thick walking-stick in one hand, and an 
_ iron screw-and-pincer looking thing in the 
other. The smoke-coloured bowl of a Dutch 
pipe was sticking out of the top of his breast- 
coat pocket. Hadn't seen each other since 
we left school. Usual remarks—some, rather 
| — on both sides—still, really glad to see 
' eachother. Looked hard at the iron screw-and- 
pincer instrument, Waits told me he was a 
| clerk ina merchant’s house. Thought he had 
an odd, rough appearance for a clerk, but had 
| always been rather odd and dry in his ways. 
| Asked him several questions, to which he re- 
| turned abrupt and yet unsatisfactory answers. 
_ All the time we were talking, his mind 
| seemed busy with something else. 
| _ “And so,” said he, after staring awhile at 

the door-post of a Jew slop-seller’s, where a 
| pair of shiny black waterproof trousers were 
| swinging to and fro overhead, “and so, you're 
apprenticed to a silversmith, How d’ye 

like it?” 
| I said, “ Oh, pretty well enough.” 
| “What's silver an ounce?” said he, swing- 
| ing his great walking-stick, like a pendulum, 
| between a finger and thumb, with a careless 
| and indifferent air. 

“ About four and eightpence in pure rough 
ore,” said I, “and five and eightpence fine 
silver. Apropos, what a thick walking-stick 
you’ve got ! 
| Yes,” said he, “it’s a camp stool—opens 
| into three legs at the bottom ; but I don’t see 
the apropos.” 

Explained that I was just thinking what a 
ood stick it would be for a handsome 
errule, and chased silver top. Asked him 

what the heavy iron instrument was that he 
had in his other hand ? 

“This,” said he, holding it up with a con- 
vincing look of great judgment, “this is worth 
its weight in gold—or will be. It’s a screw- 
wrench,” 
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“And where the deuce,” said I, “are you 
going to work with this valuable screw ?” 

“Ah,” said he, half winking one eye, 
“that’s tellings. And so silver’s only five 
or six shillings an ounce! Not worth pick- 
ing up.” 

A sudden thought flashed upon me, “You 
are going to the Diggings!” said I. 

“Of course I am,” said he, relaxing his 
hard features into a sort of commiserating 
smile, “Of course I am! all the pluck of 
London’s going there, or will be, soon.” 

“ All the dissatisfied pluck of London, you 
mean,” said I. 

“Well,” said he, “are you satisfied? Iam 
not, By the bye, what brings you up Tower 
Hill among the marine Jews ?” 

Assured him that I had only strolled up 
there to look for a chest that I could turn 
into a pigeon-house for some almond tumblers 
my aunt had promised me. Waits made a 
shrug with his shoulders ; said the best thing 
I could do was to turn the tumblers into a 
pie, fill the chest with shirts, and socks, and 
things, and go with him to Australia, I 
laughed at the joke ; almost took my breath 
away though—it was so abrupt. Said this 
was all stuff—my prospect as a silversmith 
was too good to leave. Besides, there was a 
great want of water in Australia, wasn’t 
there ? and this would soon put a stop to the 
gold riddling and sifting, wouldn’t it? Port 
Phillip was also such a long way off! Waits 
wished me good day at this, saying over his 
shoulder as he was going, “ That was the place 
for a fellow of spirit and strength who had 
some headpiece.” I laughed at him. 

Returned to business. Very unsettled all 
the rest of the day. The articles in our cases 
did not look so bright as usual, and had rather 
a poorish white effect upon the eye. 

May 11th—Misdirected a chased silver 
salver, of seventy-three and a half ounces, and 
a dozen fiddle pattern forks, to Isaac Waits, 
Park Place, Peckham, instead of Colonel 
Thwaites, Park Lane, Piccadilly. Never found 
out the mistake till Waits brought them to 
me privately in the evening. Waits said, with 
provoking composure, that he saw my mind 
was not in its usual state. Very glad, — * 
to get baek the plate so quietly. e 
governor would have put on his spectacles to 
ask me no end of questions, as to what I 
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thought of myself. Had a good deal of talk 
with Isaac about Australian wool, and the 
state of agriculture there. A few words 
passed as tothe rivers. Waitsnever uttered a 
syllable'about gold. Tried hard to lead him 
into it, without exactly committing myself, 
but he sat like a post. I was determined not 
to open the subject. He went away early. 
Could not sleep all night for thinking of those 
stupid Diggings. 

‘ay 12th.— Wrote a note to Waits, to say 
I should be glad to see him on Sunday to 
dinner at my lodgings. I was so restless 
about Australia—not that I had the least 
thought of going there myself—that I deter- 
mined to have a good talk with him about it, 
and have done with it. The subject was now 
a general topic of conversation, and all I 
wanted was to understand the question once 
for all. 

Intermediate days feverish and seedy. 
Dreamt two successive nights of Peckham 
being Peru—that is to say, “each seemed 
either,” and that I was walking about the 
country all day in yellow :spectacles, with a 
screw wrench in my hand, and the philoso- 
pher’s stone in my pocket. Quite ashamed of 
myself when I awoke, though singularly 
happy and exhilarated while dreaming. 
Wondered what had come to me. Afraid I 
had caught a fever from the grating of an 
open sewer nearly in front of our principal 
window—épergne and candelabra depart- 
ment. 

Sunday, May 16th—A capital brill. Waits 
very silent, eating immensely, Fish slice 
never out of my hand till the bones lay bare. 
Same with the lamb and mint. Little or no 
conversation. A roast duck was a fool before 
him ; and if ever a merchant’s clerk punished 
@ marrow pudding, Isaac Waits was the clerk 
to do.it that day. Table cleared, and the 
first glass of wine inverted. Waits pushed 
the decanter into the middle of the table, and 
began to talk in a careless, drawling, steady- 
going way, and all about the gold diggings in 
Australia. What a field did he open before 
me ! 

“Mr. William Dixon,” said he, in a rather 
formal, but impressive tone, “ you are nearly 
out of your time—you are over one-and- 
twenty—and you don’t expect to come into a 
fortune. Your aunt does the handsome thing 
by you, as far as the old lady can, you tell me 
—but she can’t leave you very much. In 
short, you are not born with a silver spoon in 
your mouth—you must polish ’em up for the 
use of others—an’t it true? You can’t expect 
to set up for yourself, because yours is a 
business that needs a goodish capital. To be 
sure, silver articles an’t worth much—” 

“What do you mean /” said I. 

“Silver articles an’t worth much,” repeated 
he, imperturbably, “by comparison with 
gold. I don’t wish toundervalue silver, it isa 
nice clean wholesome thing to eat out of ; but 
for brilliant beauty, what claim has your most 
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polished dish-cover by the side of a fine steel 

sword blade, or a new bowie knife ; and, for 

ey, what chance has it beside a good iron 
ick ?” 

Pe What sort of pick do you ‘refer to?” 

said I. 

“The whole family,” said he, “in all its 
varieties, except that of the toothpick. Pick, 
pickaxe, mattock, hammer-pick, and so forth 
—all iron, of course. Whether in the form of a 
pick, a sword, a spade, a steam-engine, or a 
screw-wrench, iron is the metal which makes 
a country great; it turns fallow lands into 
fruit, and takes possession of foreign countries 
with all their jewels and gold, As for silver 
—but I don’t wish to wound your feelings, 
You see, William (here Waits filled himself a 
bumper of port), you see, William, ours is a 
great old country, where everything has gone 
on in a regular way for centuries. A new 
field and a fair field, my boy—a field flowi 
with milk and honey, and oil and wine, an 
overloaded with cattle, and wool, and copper, | 
and gold-dust, and nuggets from an ounce to 
a pound and a half in weight—that’s the field 
for fellows of spirit and enterprise, like us, Bill; 
and now’s the time exactly for going there!” 

As he said this, Isaac — me on one 
shoulder with his great, hard, bony hand, and 
filled himself another bumper of port. I 
joined him in this, and though I had never 
before fancied myself such a very ae 
spirit, the words of my old schoolfellow, wi 
his confident air and beaming face—and he, 
too, so habitually grave and indifferent a card 
—did certainly produce a-strong effect upon 
me. I felt booked. 

“Now, old chap,” said Isaac, laying one 
hand upon my arm in a kind way, very un- 
like his usual dry manner, “ now, don’t let me 
persuade you to doanything you don’t fancy, 
and can’t see your way in clearly, and believe 
to be for your own good. I wouldn’t persuade 
you by any manner of means. I only say, if I 
did not believe.in the thing, I would stay where 
Iam. But I do believe in it, and I shall go by 
as early a ship as possible. You know lgive 
up seventy-five pounds a year now, with the 
certainty of my salary being raised to a 
hundred and fifty next year. Yet I go; and 
I would go, if Mr. James Roundareme offered 
me two hundred a year—ay, or even three 
hundred a year—even four hundred a year; 
ay, or even if old Abraham Roundareme him- 
self called me aside, and offered me a pinch of 
black rappee out of his great tortoiseshell 
box, and promised to make me a junior 
partner a I had been ten years more 
in the office. I wouldn’t do it. No, nor if 
he said five years. No; I wouldn't. I’m for 
the Diggings.” i 

We sat silently for some time after this, 
taking wine thoughtfully—at least, I know 
I was very thoughtful, and had a strange 
feeling come over me, and cracked a nut now 
and then, and dipped it in the salt, and looked 
at it. 


| 
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“ Have you been long in these lodgings ?” 
said Waits, gazing round the room. 

“It really does seem a good thing for many 
a man to do,” said I. It was nat worth while 
| replying about the lodgings, Presently I 
| threw down the nut-crackers—large plated 
ones, that broke a piece out of a China 
| dish—* Isaac!” said I, “I’ve half a mind to 
go. Ifthingscan be managed, I’m your man.” 

“Tf I’m not gone,” said he, 

“Gone!” said I. 

“Yes,” said he, “the ship I mean to sail in 
| will go the moment she’s ready, The Rodney- 
| rig—thirteen hundred tons.” 

“But not in a week!” said I. 
“ Perhaps not,” said he ; “but it’s as well 
| tobe in time. I have taken my berth.” 
| “Ah,” said I, “why, you never told me 
this before.” 
“Didn’t see why I should,” said he, “but 
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as I fancied, to the numerous questions I now 
ut to him. He said, “Oh, you’ll soon see.” 
e parted with an ement to meet ina 
few days to confer on the subject nearest our 
hearts, and in the mean time I was to see 
Arrowsmith, and ask his advice about the 
passage and outfit. 

May 18th,—Perceived, for the first time, 
that it would be impossible for me to make 
areal move without consulting my aunt—in 
fact, without obtaining her consent, because 
of the tin. I also had to get clear of the 
remainder of my time with Mr. Buckles. 
How I longed to be out of the sight of him, 
and his glass cases, 

Went to aunt in evening. Broke the matter 
to her by degrees, like a death in the family. 
She actually stopped me in the middle, 
saying, she saw that I was thinking of going 
to Australia! To my surprise and delight 


| now that you are really beginning to think of| she came into it at once, and even said ‘the 


| going, I wouldn’t conceal anything from you. 
| Who do you think is going besides ?” 
| “T have no idea,” said I. 

“Why, Arrowsmith!” said he; “don’t 
ou remember Arrowsmith, who was at old 

ucker’s Academy with us?” 

“What! John Arrowsmith who fought 
hulky Mercer ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And built the snow-house ?” 

“ And swam across Bigley’s Pond, after the 
otter.” 

“ And always used to be chosen captain of 
the Banditti ?” 

| “Yes; and took the lead in most things 
out 0’ doors.” 

“Then,” said I, “my mind’s made up. 
Isaac, old boy, 1’ll go with you and Arrow- 
smith.” 

“Well!” said Isaac, 
room for you.” 

“Room?” I exclaimed. 
the ship held thirteen hundred tons ! 
what a stomach she must have !” 

“True,” said he, drily ; “but thirteen 

_ hundred tons is still a limited space ; and if 
_ she held thirty hundred tons, why thirty 
| hundred tons would fill her, and no time to 
| lose either, considering the numbers who are 
now preparing to go to Australia. I wouldn’t 
| Swear there was room for a single passenger 
| More.” 
_  “Tsaac,” said I, laying my hand upon his 
shoulder, “don’t talk in this way. I can’t 
| bear it. My feelings are not in a state to be 
| met with any problematical difficulties, now 
| that I have made up my mind. [I'll call 
| and see Arrowsmith—I'll write him a note 
| to-night—what’s his address? You'll tell 
| him, when you see him, that I’m coming, 
| He’ll be sure to remember me, though we 
haven’t met since we were at old Tucker's, 


“T hope there ‘ll be 


“Why, you said 
Think 


We used to do ‘Cordeery’ together, don’t 


you recollect, and afterwards ust, What 


same thing had crossed her own mind. What a 
state the public feeling must be in about these 
ae Diggings. 

May \9th—Aunt wrote to Mr. Buckles 
concerning me. Old governor very good 
about the matter, answering by return, almost, 
and giving me up the rest of the time. All 
in the best sort of way, and saying several 
particularly handsome things about me; also 
saying much the same to me personally in 
the afternoon, and making me a present of 
one of the large silver pencil-cases —not 
valuable in itself, very much, but gratifying, 
as coming from so respectable and long- 
established an old screw. Called an hour 
afterwards on Arrowsmith. Not at home. 
In the evening also. Out of town, Left my 
card each time. 

Called on Isaac Waits. Rather late, and 
he going to bed. Shown up to his bed-room. 
He, sitting on the edge of his bed in a pair 
of ugly short drawers, with brown and gre 
stripes, and smoking a Dutch pipe, listene 
to all I said—asking, doubting, conjecturing, 
planning—without making any reply, except 
now and then by a slight nod, or retaining 
the smoke in his mouth till it forced its way 
in two jets through his nostrils, and then 
giving me a oer ea with one eye. At 
last, his stupid pipe being finished, he tapped 
out the embers against his thumb-nail into 
the washhand-basin, leaving them smoking 
there, and then began to reply to one or two 
of my questions. Told me that Arrowsmith 
had gone abroad soon after he left old 
Tucker's, into some foreign army—believed 
he had been a lieutenant in the Columbian 
service, and that he had also been in a 
man-of-war some time, under Lord Cochrane, 
and seen a variety of desperate service in 
South America, Once had command of a 
foraging party up a fresh-water river, running 
far into the interior, and came back in a man- 
of-war's launch laden with spoils. Believed 


a dab he was at hockey !” after this that Arrowsmith had been engaged 
| Isaac nodded, and responded rather coolly, ! in other parts of South America, and that he 
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had also been to Africa, and, by way of a little 
variety, had once engaged in a cod-fishery on 
the banks of Newfoundland. 

“ Arrowsmith ’s the man,” said I. “ But you 
don’t tell me what successes he met with in 
all his adventures. Brought back lots of 
dollars and doubloons, I suppose, from South 
America, and gold and skins from Africa, and 
the other places ?” 

“T don’t doubt but he did,” said Isaac ; “ but 
at any rate he has not saved much since I’ve 
known him.” 

“ Gambles, perhaps?” I suggested. 

“ Don’t believe it,” said Waits. 

“Fond of horses, or dogs and guns ?” 

“ Don’t believe it.” 

“Pictures, prints, books, perhaps ?” 

“Very little of them, I fancy.” 

“Taste for plate, or jewellery ?” 

“No, I’m sure he hasn’t the least.” 

“ Drinks |” 

=. 

“What can he possibly have done with all 
the gold and silver, then; and the skins 
and things?” said 1; and I also suggested 
some other ways it might have gone very 
easily. 

“No,” said Waits; “I don’t much think 
any of these, or not so very much as that 
comes to.” 

“Perhaps,” said I, “he never made any 
money!” 

“T don’t know,” said Isaac; “if he only 
helps us to make money, we shall know 
how to keep it.” 

“T wish it wasn’t such a deuée of a distance 
to Australia,” said I; “if it were but a week 
or two, the thing wouldn't be so serious.” 

“Ah!” said Waits, very gravely ; “itis a 
goodish distance across the sea. You’ve 
made your will, I suppose ?” 

“Good heavens, no!” said I; “do you 
think that necessary ?” 

“Of course,” said Isaac ; “if you’ve any- 
thing to leave.” 

“But I haven't,” said I. 

“Your aunt has, though,” said he ; “and if 
she hasn’t made her will, the sooner you get 
the old lady to do it, the better.” 

I told Isaac I couldn’t do such a thing— 
wouldn’t hint at it for the world. 

May 20th—Received a note from Arrow- 
smith in the afternoon, inviting me to break- 
fast on Saturday morning at 8 o'clock. Not 
a word more. Wish he had named a much 
earlier day. A later hour would also have 
suited me better, as my lodgings are at 
Somers’ Town, and his at Walworth. But 
n'importe—we Australian gold-diggers must 
not mind a little distance. 

May 2\st—Walked to Tower Hill, and 
looked at sea-chests, waterproof boots, and 
waterproof coats and trousers ; inquired the 
ohm of red night-caps, chequered shirts, and 

lue frocks. Took cards of all the shops 
where they kept cards. Inquired about a 
screw-wrench of several intelligent Jews who 
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were standing at their doors, but could learn 
ade my way 


nothing about such an article. 
hastily through Thames Street to St. Paul’s, 
and on arriving at Ludgate Hill could not for 
the life of me recollect what I had come 
there for. Very vexatious. Walked anxiously 
up Fleet Street at a prodigious pace, and 
back again.. Wanted to buy something at 
nearly every shop, useful for Australia, and 
which onl not be got there. Felt asifI | 
could walk any distance. Continually thinking 

of my visit to Arrowsmith. Wondered if he | 
would talk much of his travels and adven- | 
tures to induce me to join him. 

Went to tea with aunt in the evening. She 
very good and kind about intended expe- | 
dition, which now seemed almost certain, 
Found her conversation, after a time, become 
scarcely tolerable. So sedate, and dull, and 
commonplace, and all about the old past, and | 
worsted stockings, and things. 

Saturday, May 22nd.—Arrowsmith’s lodg- 
ings—half-an-hour before my time, and he 
not down. Wondered he could sleep at peace 
with such a new world of affairs on his mind, 
Breakfast-table laid—ham, dry toast in plated 
rack, eggs, watercresses, &c., and a large 
bottle of green and scarlet Indian pickle, 
brought over by himself, no doubt. Some- 
thing lying on the cloth, loosely folded in 
half a dott of the Times. Partly open at one 
end—saw the muzzle of a riffed pistol, of 
course a revolver, Made a note immediately 
in my memorandum book as to revolver, 
Indispensable. Wondered Arrowsmith had 
not been up since six o’clock, preparing. Ex- 
pected hardly to know him. He would be 
very much larger and immensely taller since 
he was at old Tucker’s with me—also havin 
a very different sort of face, much bronzed, 
with scars on the cheek and forehead from 
bullets and bursting shells, and cutlasses or 
tomahawks, and having a fierce eye, fit to 
a upon a new digging of a rich kind, and 

eep it. A slip of paper lying on the chimney- 
piece ; could not help seeing that it was || 
covered with figures and notes, no doubt of | 
things he meant to purchase, and calculations 
of expenses—perhaps of gold dust of different 
degrees of purity, or of mining and engineer- 
ing operations. Up half the night at it, very 
likely. 

A light foot on the stairs, the door ajar— 
and in walked a little white wiry-haired | 
Scotch terrier, who cocked his ears at me, and 
held his head on one side, but said nothing. 
Clock struck nine, another light foot on the 
stairs, and in came Arrowsmith. He walked 
straight up to me, and shook hands with a 
cordial smile, and instantly began to talk 
about our old school-days, just as if we had 
been there a few weeks ago. He went on in 
this easy way, scarcely looking at me—patting 
his dog, making the coffee and boiling eggs In 
bachelor fashion, and asking very kindly after 
my aunt, though he had never seen her. He was 
really very little altered—though considerably 
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broader, certainly not much taller—not at all 
bronzed, and without one single scar in his 
| face afterall he had doneand seen. He never 
_ fixed his eyes upon me in a penetrating sort 
| of way, to see if I should do for the Diggings, 
nor gave me any impression I had expected 
as to the man he had become, and all he was 
todo, I felt much disappointed in him. Still, 

allin a pleasant way. But what especially 
| vexed me, if I may use so strong an expression, 
| was the many questions he asked me about 
several fellows who had been with us at old 
_ Tucker’s, but had turned out no great shakes, 
| while he never even alluded to his travels and 
adventures, nor to the gold diggings. I began 
to doubt if he were going there, fancying I 
must have misunderst Waits, or that 
Waits must have been misinformed. 

After my second cup, and having been 
| quite unable todo more than crack my egg 
all to smash over the top, I could endure the 
| perverse suspension no longer : 

“Oh, by the bye,” said I, as if suddenly 
| recollecting the matter, “I wanted to talk 
with you a little about Australia.” 

“So I understood by your note,” said 
Arrowsmith, , There he stopped. “ Well,” 


| continued he, after a minute, and looking up 
from his plate, “ talk away !” 

“T should rather wish,” said I, “to hear 
| you speak on the subject, as you are so much 
| more conversant with it, and have a fund of 
| information on the subject.” 


“T don’t at all know that I have any such 
| thing,” said he; “in fact, I have only re- 
cently determined to go. I have simply 
| made sure in my own mind of the two main 
points.” 

“And what are they?” said I, eagerly, 
| upsetting, I regret to say, my egg all over 
the cloth, caused by the dog. 

“Why, that there’s no doubt about the 
old,” said he, “and also that men may have 
it for the digging—provided”” (here Arrow- 
smith did look rather hard at me) “they can 
get there with tools and so forth, and are 
able to work hard, and hold out until they 
succeed,” 

“Oh yes,” said I; “ but you know all about 
the best ships to go in, the fares, the sort of 
outfit, the various tools, engines, and imple- 
ments.” 

“T can only say that I have taken my 
cabin already, in the Rodneyrig, which sails 
on the twentieth of next month from the 
East India Docks,” said he; “and as to 
tools, implements, and engines, I consider 
them, for the most part, mere matters of 
speculation.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said I; and I 
certainly did not. 

“T mean,” said he, “ that the proper tools, 
engines, and implements, may not be known 
here, or circumstances may cause changes on 
the spot, which cannot well be foreseen ; and 
_ if they are known to those who deal in such 
| things, there may be so large an importation 
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of them in Australia as to supersede the 
trouble of taking them, The increased ex- 
pense of purchasing them there may not 
exceed, or even equal, that of the purchase 
here, with the packing cases, carting, wharf 
dues, douceurs to storekeepers’ men and 
ship-stowers, the freight, duty on arriving in 
Australia, carriage ashore by boats, porterage, 
warehousing for a time, and so forth,” 

“The deuce!” said I. 

“On the other hand,” ‘proceeded Arrow- 
smith, stretching himself, with legs out and 
his arms thrown up in the air, “there may be 
a large demand for all tools and implements, so 
that they may be worth enormous prices at 
the time we arrive ; in which case of course 
it will be fortunate for the man who has 
taken out a considerable stock, because he 
could select what he needed for himself and 
his party, and sell the remainder on terms 
that might pay for the whole, ten times 
over.” 

“Aha!” said I. 

“Perhaps fifty times over—or a hundred 
times”—said he, “and his passage-money to 
boot—nobody knows; and because nobody 
knows, I call it speculation, I don’t recom- 
mend it.” 

“Don’t you!” said I; “not when you may 
get a hundred per cent, on your outlay, by 
George !” 

“ No,” said he, “all things considered, I do 
not.” 

“Do you mean to speculate yourself?” 
said I, rather pointedly, by way of arriving at 
some fixed conclusion to guide me. 

“T have given you my opinion, Dixon,” 
said he curtly. “You must do what you 
think best.” 

Now, this seemed to me clearly declining 
the question. I made no remark. fter 

roceeding some time, however, with my 
break fast, though I could hardly swallow, I 
thought there absolutely must be several 
things, many indeed, which he could tell me 
about—things quite necessary to the under- 
taking. I was losing my opportunity with 
Arrowsmith if I did not elicit more than this. 
“T suppose,” said I, carelessly, “I suppose I 
had better get some few articles as soon as 
possible—just a few that will be sure to be 
useful—perhaps indispensable. A chest of 
clothes for instance, a small family of picks, 
and a screw wrench—eh? Also, a revolver, 
a good Dutch pipe, though I don’t smoke 
myself, and a camp-stool, don’t you think ?” 

Arrowsmith looked close down into his 
plate when I said this, to conceal his counte- 
nance, as I fancied. He then beckoned his 
dog, who instantly leaped up and sat upon 
his knees, and he and the dog both looked 
straight at me. They both had very grave 
countenances, and yet, as our eyes continued 
to look at each other, there was something 
so odd in the effect of it, that I could not 
help laughing. At this, Arrowsmith in- 
stantly sank back in his chair, and laughed 





immoderately, his deg barking at me all the 
time. I didn’t see so much to laugh at as all 
this—it was absurd. Did not feel that I 
quite understood Arrowsmith. But he had 
always been a curious sort of a fellow. 

Atter some desultory conversation, I told 
Arrowsmith I had quite determined to go to 
the Diggings, and that I should like exceed- 
ingly to e one of his party, and to go in 
the same ship with him. 

“Dixon,” said he, shaking me by the hand 
with a smile, “you shall be welcome to a 
corner in my tent; you are, I know; a good- 
hearted, honourable young fellow; you will 
be tolerably strong after a few weeks’ train- 
ing, and as you have seen nothing of life, and 
the world—beyond London life, and the dull 
routine of a silversmith’s shop—a trip to 
Australia will e your experience, if it 
does nothing more. Lose no time, if you wish 
to go in the Rodneyrig. As for outfitters, 
one house is about as good as another; and 
as for tools and appurtenances, one house is 
about as bad as another, because as I said 
before, scarcely anybody knows what is 
wanted, or can calculate for changes. You 
will let me hear.how you get on. I must 
now wish you good morning, for,” said he 
(taking up the paper of ~~ from the 
chimney-piece, which I had fancied were 
engineering calculations), “I have a rather 
long washing bill to settle before I go out 
this morning.” 

I walked homewards very thoughtfully. 
I-did not much relish the remark about the 
shop; and yet itwastrueenough. A “trip” 
to Australia, too, sounded strangely. I was 
not much impressed with Arrowsmith’s quali- 
fications asa leader. The important question 
of outfit seemed to me to be treated by him 
with a great deal too much levity ; and as to 
what he said about tools and implements as 
mere matters of speculation, I could not help 
arriving at the conclusion that he was mysti- 
fying me, that he did intend to speculate 
himself, and largely too; and perhaps—for 
such is human nature—that he did not wish 
to have a rival in the market. I wondered 
how much money my aunt would advance for 
my outfit. All depended upon that, as to 
what I should do in-this respect. 
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* “Whar is this smell?” “Qh it’s the 
leather.” —“ But what is that other smell ?” 
“ Oh, that’s the glue!” 

Two million olfactory organs, mostly be- 
longing to Her Majesty's subjects, are annually 
troubled with a visitation of a peculiar kind ; 
and two million owners of those organs 
(more or less) annually exchange such 
questions and answers. as the above, in re- 
spect to that visitation. It would not be 
safe to assert that the number is accurately 
two millions, or that it does not vary like 
ether mundane things, from time to time; 
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but the assertion may be hazarded; that 
nearly all the passengers by the Greenwich: 
Railway are sensibly reminded of the pos- 
session of certain nerves, subject to a kind of 
titillation when excited by odours, There: 
are mysterious roofs, chimne wooden 
erections, and open yards in the Bermondsey 
district, through which this railway passes, 
not very loveable to look upon, nor embalmed 
in sweet perfumes. Bermondsey, thereupon, 
acquires a dubious character in the minds of 
those who fly through it on the top of those 
innumerable brick arches, and who have not 
time to inquire into its more solid charae- 
teristics. 

If the reader will make one in a tour to 
Bermondsey, we will start from London 
Bridge, which may: be taken as the extreme 
north-west limit of that region. We begin 
betimes in the morning, and at once en- 
counter on the bridge sundry men and 
women, laden with large, sturdy bundles of 
bags and baggings, with which they are 
trotting along at a tolerably smart pace. The 
who, the what, and the what for, respecting 
these people and their bags, show that 
Bermondsey and its immediate vicinity 
have need of more canvas than any 
other district in the Metropolis. This de 
mand gives rise to a busy trade of bag- 
making. There are so many corn-merchants 
on both sides of the Thames; so many hop-: 
merchants in the Borough, so many wool- 
merchants in Bermondsey, and so many bags 
and sacks are uired for the corn and 
hops and wool, that the making of these 
adjuncts gives employment to a very con 
siderable number of poor people. The manu- 
facturers or sellers have their warehouses 
mostly to the north of the bridge, but the 
beteal stitchers live in the poor streets of 
Bermondsey ; and the carrying of the canvas 
in one direction, and of the made bags’ in the 
other, is part of the duty of the bag-stitchers, 
who mostly have to take London Bridge in 
their way. This is one link in the Bermond- 
sey chain. 

We will next descend the forty or fifty steps 
at the foot of the bridge, and plunge at’ once 
into the water-side region connected with the 
coasting trade. It has very much of 4 
Wapping character about it; yet it is not 
without sights and sounds, and odours, be- 
longing peculiarly to itself. Tooley Street’ 
(a name, as antiquaries assure us, growing out 
of a corruption of St. Olave Street) is mostly 
a street of shopkeepers ; but, if we turn down 
any of the crooked, crabbed openings on the 
left, such as Mill Lane, or Morgan Lane, or 
Stoney Lane, we get fairly among the wharfs 
and warehouses, And a strange region they 
make, The street rejoicing in the name of 
“Pickle Herring,” and its eastern neighbour 
“Shad Thames,” do occasionally succeed: in 
getting a gleam of sunshine; but they have 
to struggle for it, with the granaries on the 
one side and the warehouses on the other. 
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Here we have a bit of roadway without any 
pavement ; there a bit of pavement with one 
narrow track of roadway: at one place our 
proper route appears like an entrance toa 
warehouse ; while, at another, a warehouse 
entrance seems to lie in our proper route. 
Below, we encounter barrels, talke: sacks, 
hampers, and bales, filled with various com- 
modities. Above, we see galleries or gang- 
—_ stretching across from the wharfs 
and warehouses to the granaries and corn- 
mills, 

All kinds of mercantile odours present 
themselves for notice in turn. At a ware- 
house gateway we see a bill announcing asale 
of raw goods at the Commercial Sale Rooms 
in Mincing Lane; the commodities. are 
American horn-tips, East India buffalo horns, 
African cattle bones, ox and deer skins, and 
odoriferous guano—all of which are “on 
view” in this Pickle Herring establishment. 
In short, as Tooley Street has its salesmen, 
| factors, store-shippers, ship biscuit bakers, 
outfitters, ship-chandlers, and others con- 
nected with shipping and commercial matters, 
so does the Pickle Herring region bring us 
one stage nearer the actual ships and com- 
modities themselves. And thus we have 
another link in the Bermondsey chain. 

Advancing a little farther east, before 
leaving the water-side, we come to Horsley- 
down and Saint Saviour’s Dock, and here the 
granaries aud steam corn mills are so many 
and so large, that they force themselves upon 
our notice. Besides the corn brought to 
London from our own counties, in coasters, 
which carry |from two hundred to twelve 
hundred quarters each, it is now (thanks to 
corn-law repeal) brought also from foreign 
countries in loads of two or three thousand 
quarters-each. After being measured by the 
City meters, and the City dues paid, the corn 
is carried to the granaries in Shad Thames, 
and elsewhere, where it is stored in vast 
quantity until required for selling, or for 
grinding. At these granaries, the granary- 
rent, fire-insurance, and wages for tending 
and screening, are said to amount to about 
seven shillings per week for one hundred 
quarters of corn. The steam mills for grind- 
ing the corn into flour on the pot, instead of 
sending it into the country to ground by 
windmills, may be regarded as one of the 
modern industrial features, almost unknown 
te our millers a few years ago. This vast 
corn-trade gives us a third link in the Ber- 
mondsey chain. 

Further east we will not go; it leads to 
Rotherhithe, and its timber yards, and timber 
docks, its Surrey Canals, and Thames Tunnels, 
And yet we must goa little further east, even 
to see whether Jacob’s Island has cleansed 
itself lately, Alas! it is very little more 
than an “ Island of the Blessed” than in past 
years; and we must pity any Jacob who is 
obliged to live there. In days long: gone by, 
Bermondsey had a rich and beautiful Abbey, 
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supplied with water by a stream which ex- 
tended to the Thames near this point ; and 
the tanners, and carriers, and fell-mongers, 
the glue-makers and hat-makers, in more 
recent days, were dependent on this stream 
for a supply of water to aid their manufae- 
turing operations. But now that the Abbey 
is gone, and that steam-engines are rapidly 
superseding water-wheels, and that water- 
companies are “laying-in” water, and that 
manufacturers are sinking Artesian Wells, 
the Folly stream has become Folly Ditch. 
A dirty ditch it was thirty years ago, when 
Wilkinson depicted it in his “ Londina 
Illustrata;” a dirty ditch it was when 
“Oliver Twist” was written; a dirty ditch 
it still is. There are a few faint marks of 
improvement visible; but Jacob’s Island and 
Halfpenny Alley, and Farthing Alley, within, 
and around, and between which the Folly 
Ditch stretches its slimy length, are no credit 
to our sanitary age There is a street called 
Hickman’s Folly close at hand ; who Hick- 
man was, we do not know, nor whether- 
Hickman belonged to the Folly, or the Folly 
to Hickman; but there the Folly, encom- 
passing Jacob’s Island, still is; and we are 
sorry to have to give ita place asa fourth 
link in the Bermondsey chain. 

Now, we fairly leave the river, and skirt the 
land-ward boundary of Bermondsey. Ano- 
ther, and a totally different aspect is presented ; 
we have got among the market-gardeners, 
whose treeless, but very rich grounds 
supply so largely to Covent Garden and other 
markets. It is said that, vast as is the metro- 
polis, three-fourths of the vegetable supply 
for its two and a quarter million of eaters 
are wn within a radius of twelve miles 
from Covent Garden ; and within a radius of” 
fifteen miles there are two hundred thousand 
acres of land in the hands of market-gardeners, 
all labouring for London the Great. Of the 
ten thousand loads of turnips, the hundred 
thousand sacks of peas, the twenty million 
heads of celery, the forty million cab 
the thousand tons of water-cresses, &c., sai 
to be sold annually in Covent Garden Market, 
how much of this is grown inthe Bermondsey 
region we cannot say. This we can say, that 
if the ruined Protectionists of more distant 
counties wish to be convinced of the wonders 
of high farming’; or to see what agricultural 
science, hand labour, and high wages can do 
for land which, without these —S 
would grow little else than rushes ; let them 
take a survey of the low-lying market-gardens 
of Kent and Surrey. The enormous produce 
we have enumerated above is not got out of 
those grounds without immense capital and 
unwearied skill having been first put into 
them. ‘Three and four crops a year off the 
same spots do not spring up spontaneously. 

At two or three o’clock on market morn- 
ings the waggons are receiving their stores 
of fresh green vegetables, and wending’ 
their way through the London streets to 
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the great central emporium. A boundary 
roughly marked out by Bermondsey, Rother- 
hithe, Deptford, and the Kent Road will 
include the market-garden region, to which 
our tour has taken us; ‘there are here a 
few pleasant spots to meet the eye of the 
railway travellers aloft, as a small compensa- 
tion for the doleful odours nearer town. The 
rows of houses hereabout are straggling in a 
neutral ground between town and country. 
We have Blue Anchor Road and Princes 
Road, Grange Road and Spa Road, Willow 
Walk and Page’s Walk, all trying to put ina 
countryfied look, but all terribly near the tan- 
p= ; Willow Walk has lost its willows, and 

got leather and tan-turf instead. But 
giving the district all the benefit of such fresh 
air scenes as it still presents, we must charac- 
terize this market-garden vicinity as a fifth 
link in our Bermondsey chain. 

Now, however, we are about to plunge into 
Bermondsey proper—that strange region, 
which has more to do with leather and wool 
than all the rest of the metropolis besides. 
It was said a few years ago, that a circle one 
mile in diameter, having its centre at the spot 
where the Abbey once stood, will include 
within its limits most of the tanners, the 
curriers, the fell-mongers, the wool-staplers, 
the leather-factors, the leather-dressers, the 
leather-dyers, the parchment-makers, and the 
glue-makers, for which this district is so re- 
markable. There is scarcely a street, a road, 
a lane into which we can turn without seeing 
evidences of one or other of these occupations. 
One narrow road, leading from the Grange 
Road to the Kent Road, is particularly dis- 
tinguishable for the number of leather- 
factories on either side ; some time-worn and 
mean, others newly and skilfully erected. 
Another street, known as Long Lane, and 
lying westward of the church, exhibits nearly 
twenty distinct establishments, where skins or 
hides undergo some of the many processes to 
which they are subjected. Even the public- 
houses give note of these peculiarities, by the 
signs chosen for them, such as the Woolpack, 
the Fellmongers’ Arms, Simon the Tanner, 
and others of like import. 

The chief change observable since the 
above was written is the substitution of 
large new factories for some of the dingy, 
tumble-down, old ones; but it cannot be 
said that modern chemistry has yet done 
much to sweeten the processes, or the places 
where they are conducted, or the garments 
of those employed. 

Look around, and see how these various 
trades depend one upon another ; how they 
give to the Bermondsey chain a number of 
inks which we can no longer attempt to 
register. Starting with the undoubted fact 
(let it have arisen how it may) that Ber- 
mondsey presents more tanning and leather- 
dressing than any other spot. in England, 
or perhaps in the world, we find other 
undoubted facts accumulate under our hand‘ 
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in curious and very diverse ways. The sheep 
yields skin fitted for thin leather and parch- 
ment ; and hence comes employment for the 
fellmonger, the leather-dyer, the parchment- 
maker, and others. The ox and the horse 
yield hides suitable for stout leather ; and 
hence the labours of the skin-merchant, the 
tanner, the currier, and the leather-factor, 
But the Englishsheep-skins reach Bermondsey 
with the wool on; and from this arises a 
living for the wool-agent, the wool-stapler, 
the flock mattrass-maker, and the hat-maker, 
The ox and horse-hides, too, are brought to 
market with the hair on ; and this hair gives 
a busy activity to the hair-merchant, the 
horsehair-maker, the hair-felt-maker, and so 
forth, Oxen and horses, sheep and goats, all 
have scraps and odds and ends of gelatinous 
matter about their hides or skins, which can- 
not be made into leather ; and hence does the 
glue-maker derive a valuable store of mate- 
rials. The spent bark, when all its tanning 
property is hives out of it, has still a power 
of yielding a smouldering heat; and hence 
the maker of tan-turf, or “ good burning 
turf,” obtains his supply of materials. Thus 
it is that all those traders and manufacturers, 
rich and poor, congregate at Bermondsey, 
each one using up what the others leave. 

You must not “walk in silk attire” in 
Bermondsey ; 
pany us to the Leather Market, suitably 
— in the very heart of the tanneries. A 

utcher, buying a calf or a sheep at Smithfield, 
buys it skinand all ; and whether he slaughters 
at home, or at famed Newgate or Leadenhall, 
the coat is still his property. He places it at 
the disposal of a skin salesman, whose rattling, 
springless cart, is one of the most intolerably 
noisy.of London noises ; the salesman conveys 
it, with numerous other brother-and-sister 
skins, to the skin-and-leather market at Ber- 
mondsey, and here it is bought by the fell- 
monger, 

The skin salesman is simply a broker 
or factor ; he acts for the butcher who sells 
and the fellmonger who buys, and receives 
a small commission for his trouble. This 
market is really one which might frown upon 
certain markets: much better known and 
more talked of in London ; the leather people 
subscribed among them a joint-stock of fift 
thousand pounds, about twenty years ago, wit 
which they built a market and warehouses, not 
unworthy of a visit from those who live on 
the north side of the Thames. In the open 
market the skin salesman acts as broker 
between the butcher and the fellmongers, for 
the sale of the skins ; whereas, in the ware- 
houses, leather-factors act between the tanners 
and the dealers for the sale of leather. The 
skin salesmen rent certain bays and square 
compartments of pavement in the open market, 
where they transact their business. In a 
bright July day, with the thermometer at one 
hundred and ten degrees in the sun, a visitor 
had better contrive to have his handkerchief 
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| employed, an 
| They are hung up, and dried, and beaten, 
| and rolled, and a tough leathery result is 
| obtained. 


| garments, and the ground-level tanks fi 
| with slimy liquids of unmentionable com- 
| position ! 
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| to his nose, and keep it there pertinaciously ; 


but it is only just to say that the market is 


_ kept as scrupulously clean as possible. 


Walk into this tannery close to the market 
(there are so many which answer to this 
character, that we are relieved from all per- 


_ sonality in the matter). Amid the compound 


of villanous smells, much that is commerciall 


_ and scientifically interesting presents itself 


for notice. The tanner, scorning the thin 
skins of the sheep, buys the tougher hides 
of the ox, cow, horse, and calf, and makes the 


| Leadenhall hide-salesman the medium of his 


purchases—for Leadenhall Market turns up 
its nose at Bermondsey Market, in respect to 
the hide trade. Arrived at the tannery, the 


| hides are robbed of their horns, which accu- 


mulate in a heap in one corner, destined for 


| the comb-maker, and the knife-handle-maker ; 


they are robbed of bits and scraps, which go 


| towards the formation of a glue-maker’s heap 
| in another corner ; they are robbed of their 
| hair by a steeping and scraping process, and 
| thus the horse-hair worker is provided ; and 
| then they are plunged into vessels and tanks, 
| the contents of which had better not be 
| minutely examined. After months of steep- 
| ing and turning, the hides have imbibed the 


tanning principle contained in the oak bark 
they have become leather. 


But a tannery is sweetness itself compared 


| with a fellmonger’s yard, in which sheep- 
| skins, instead of ox-hides, are treated. Here’s 
| & gateway open, with a man wheeling a 


barrow-full of skins to a cart outside; but, 


| oh, the sloppiness of the yard within , and the 


paddling about of the men in their menage 

led 
Yet, if the wool will not leave the 
skins without all these dirty doings, what is 


| to be said ? By dint of steepings, and scraping, 


and pullings, the wool is separated ; it is sold 


| to the wool-staplers, while the pelts or shorn 


skins are sold to the leather-dressers and the 


| parchment-makers. 


Another peep: this is a leather-dresser’s 
yard, where the thinner kinds of skins are 
made into leather ; where, for instance, goat 
and sheep-skins are converted into “ morocco ” 
(real or imitative), or “roan,” or “skiver,” 
for chair-covers, bookbinding, shoes, slippers, 
pocket-books, and hundreds of other articles ; 
where kid and lamb-skins are made into kid 
leather for shoes and gloves; where shee 
and deer-skins are transformed into “shamoy” 
leather for various purposes. And although 
the processes necessary for this conversion 
partake of the characteristics so often men- 
tioned, yet they are more interesting to 
witness, on account of the ingenious con- 
trivances employed. 

The smaller fabricators are many and 
varied ; the currier is one who softens and 
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perfects the thick hides which the tanner has 
prepared ; the leather enameller, the leather 
gilder, the leather stamper, the leather stainer, 
pursue avocations sufficiently denoted by 
their names ; and for all of these alike; Ber- 
mondsey is the head quarters, the. heart and 
centre. So likewise of the parchment-makers ; 
the sheets on which legal documents are- 
engrossed, and the big drum with which 
M. Jullien astonished the world in his Ex- 
hibition Quadrille, might tell something of the 
sheepish doings of Bermondsey; and the 
clippings of these parchmented skins furnish 
a size-making material. The sheep filaments, 
which are literally “done to fiddle-strings ” 
in the classic regions of Cow Cross, belong 
not to our friends of Bermondsey. 

Stop a bit near the Spa Road Station ; let 
the eye follow the direction which the nasal 
organ points out; you have a glue-factory 
here, On one side are thousands of skinny 
fragments, drying in the open air ; on another 
are the boilers and vessels in which these 
scraps are made to give up their pees 
and on another are the stages filled with 
cakes of the gelatine or glue—not exactly 
“ Wasting their sweetness on the desert air,” 
but sharing it impartially among the railway 
passengers. 

Let Russell Street (Bermondsey is not 
without this lordly designation) and its neigh- 
bourhood claim your notice for a minute; for 
here the wool-staplers have chosen to congre- 
gate. They purchase the wool as taken from 
the skins, sort it into qualities, pack it in bags, 
and sell it to the hat-makers and the woollen- 
manufacturers, Here is a waggon, destined 
probably to the Camden Goods Station ; two 
men roll out from the warehouse a huge 
bag of wool, another paints some cabalistic 
characters upon it, another grips it with two 
formidable-looking grapnels, a couple more 
lift it waggon-high by a crane, and it is 
forthwith deposited by the side of its brother 
bags. 

Should we wish to put to the test our 
Bermondsey theory, let the Post Office 
Directory—that huge mass of statistics—be 
appealed to; and let us ferret out the tanners, 
the dressers, the cutters, the enamellers, the 
gilders, the stainers, and the stripers of 
leather ; the leather-factors and merchants, 
the curriers, the fellmongers, the skin-mer- 
chants, the parchment-makers, the glue- 
makers, the wool-staplers. Here we find that 
the leather-dressers of Bermondsey muster 
thirty-eight strong, while the curriers are 
thirty-seven ; the tanners give us forty-one 
out of forty-seven, in the whole of the metro- 
polis, while the wool-staplers number twenty- 
seven out of twenty-eight, 

Rambling about in search of these Ber- 
mondsey characteristics, we play at bo-peep 
with the railway arches, diving under them 
from time to time, until at length we arrive 
near our starting point, at that busy corner, 
where the two great hospitals and the two 
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great railway stations have thrown the small 
streets quite into a state of bewilderment— 
the Maze has become a maze in more ways 
than one. 

Here endeth our Overland Tour to Ber- 
mondsey—the Ey or Ei or Marsh of 
Beormund. 


THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF FLAX. 


Fax is the only perfectly unexceptionable 
fibre for a shirt. A silken shirt, which sounds 
so well in an Eastern tale, always makes me 
think of the Spanish Princess Isabella’s vow 
(whence the once fashionable colour of 
Isabelle-yellow), and it also revives the libel 
which some traveller has published about the 
Persian gentry, namely, that though they 
bathed ever so often in the day, they were 
never clean, except while they were in the 
water.. Flannel shirts partake too much of 
the vest, whether outer or inner, to allowa 
linen shirt to be dispensed with. As to 
flimsy, low-price-ticketed, cotton articles, run 
together with hot needle and burnt thread, 
indelibly stained with the tears of three- 
. quarters-starved seamstresses—they ought 
to be torn into shreds, tossed into the streets 
on the first symptom of a hurricane, to be 
borne away for ever into empty space, like 
ephemeral and unreal phantoms as they are. 
In temperate language, they are abominable 
and unwearable. No argument shall ever 
persuade me to the contrary— 


* Odious! In cotton /! "Twould a saint provoke !’ 
Were the last words that poor Scriblerus spoke. 
*One would not, sure, be seedy when one’s dead ; 
So, Betty,’” 


“please let the remains of poor Scriblerus be 
wrapped in a fair linen shirt, when they are 
laid out to take their last long repose.” 

“Linen ” isa word derived from the French 
tin, or the Latin linuwm—whichever you 
please—both meaning “ flax.” Our “lin-seed ” 
springs from the same etymological root. We 
have seen that the courtesy of housewives 
admits hempen cloth into the catalogue of 
linen, but, granting all the merits of hemp, 
the indulgence is contrary to strict etiquette. 
By “ linen,” here, we understand *“ flaxen ” 
and nothing else, while we are taking a 
eursory glance at the early history of a linen 
shirt. 

All elothing is a something of which we 
have selfishly despoiled something else. Skins, 
furs, and feathers, are stripped from off other 
fellow-creatures, living or dead; vegetable 
garments are plunder taken from, or wheedled 
out ofthe earth. The shepherd shears the flock 
which he has fed and tended, to make him 
coats of wool; the husbandman feeds, and 
tickles, and currycombs the land, to induce 
it tosend forth a sort of hefbaceous hair and 
bristle, which he then rapaciously plucks up 
by the roots, to furnish himself with nether 
vestments. The natural history of a lady’s 
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muff, or the personal adventures of an: Alpaca 
paletot, are subjects not devoid of interest; 
and, wishing that some clever hand may under- 
take them both, I will at once open the series 
by the Story of a Shirt. 

Flax unadulterated is the only permissible 
fibre, both for warp and woof; but flax must 
be grown before it can be so employed. Flax 
may be seen growing and in preparation in 
various parts of the world ; but, to avoid con- 
fusion, I will now confine myself to what I 
have lately been beholding in the northern 
provinces of France. 

I have not seen it mentioned in any treatise 
on the subject, but have observed the fact 
with my own eyes, that the best flax is grown 
on perfectly level ground. <A flax field should 
be like a bowling-green or a billiard-table, 
The reason is the exact converse of that 
which makes hilly and mountainous ground 
the best adapted for forest land. The t 
object in flax culture is to obtain a long; 
straight, unbranching stem, delicate rather 
than robust in its proportions. Wherefore 
the seed is sown broadeast, with a liberal 
hand, that the plants may shoot so thickl 
from the ground as almost to choke eac 
other. They are thus drawn up, thin and 
wiry; without a lateral branch, like oaks too 
closely planted in a wood. Not a single flax 
plant should overtop another ; the whole crop 
ought to rise from the earth as level as if it 
were a a with a gigantic pair of shears 
during the entire period of its growth. But 
on unlevel ground, plants of unequal height 
do overtop each other, in exact proportion to 
the steepness of the ground. They indivi- 
dually catch more light and air; they shoot 
out a greater number of side branches ; and 
their woody fibre becomes firmer. The same 
conditions which bring the oak to perfection 
spoil the flax plant for our domestic uses. A 
crop of flax is an ae beautiful ob- 
ject when it has obtained the height of two 
or three inches. The hue of its green is 
more delicate than that lovely colour which 
wheat displays in.early spring, “when haw- 
thorn buds appear ;” and the texture-of the 
living down with which the earth is covered, 
exceeds everything that one can imagine 
in the way of velvet, plush, or Turkey — 
Only there is no pattern on the groun 
or ought not to be. The tint throughout the 
field should be as uniform as the blue of the 
sky above it. 

The Field of the Cloth of Gold, elose to 
Guines, and not far from Calais, is well suited 
for flax-growing, and is consequently strangely 
altered since it was the seene of the rival 
display of finery between Francis I. and 
Henry VIII. Three hundred and thirty- 
three years, interposed between ourselves and 
any distant event, form a wonderfully clear 
medium through which to behold the vanity 
of vanities. The spot on which stood the 
palace-like tent of the big wife-killing bully, 
is now ploughed up for next year's crop, 
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and is ‘simply decorated with a post bearing 
the inscription of “ oHASSE RESERVEE.” Every 
peasant proprietor of a paternal half-acre has 
now the right to placard this prohibition, often 
in most unsymmetrical capitals, before the 
face of his noble neighbour, Feudalities are 
swept away, and fierce was the torrent which 
did so sweep them. The Forest of Licques, 
which erowns those hills in the background 
yonder, is no longer a temptation and a trap for 
cruel punishments. Theungentle hand, even 
the merchant-spicer, can easily and legally 
| enjoy the pleasure of destroymg whatever 
wild creatures he may find there. The forti- 
fications of Ardres are being demolished, at 
the instance of a lady who longs for a glimpse 
of the country outside; people catch their 
eels, and shoot their wild-fowl, and drag their 
not-so-very-slow barges, fearless of the dangers 
which used to beset the French and English 
border lands. Gufnes has become a nest of 
Young Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Academies, 
ins of being the hiding-place and the 
spider’s nest of the warriors and the traitors 
of olden time. Agriculture, water-convey- 
ance, and the white-darting wreath from the 
distant railway, have taken the place of tour- 
naments and war. The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold has become the Field of the Cloth of 
Flax. And three hundred and thirty-three 
years hence, when the Cloth of Gold shall be 
forgotten, or shall be voted a vulgar article 
through the satiating glut of Australian im- 
portations, the Field of Flax may still display 
its bright carpeting of green, and the Cloth 
of Flax may bleach ever triumphant on 
the banks of the sluggish streams of the 
Calaisis. 

On the Field: of the Cloth of Gold itself, 
the only human habitation is a solitary road- 
side half inn half farm-house, which seems 
principally intended for the entertainment of 
the cocks and hens, and pigeons, and four- 
legged animals that have taken up their 
loigings there, rather than to beguile the 
wayfarer into loitering on his journey. But 
just beyond the outskirts of this prancing- 
ground of the French and English monarchs, 
is a thrifty village, which we will call Les 
Saules, with a population amounting to nine 
hundred inhabitants, which population annu- 
ally grows and sends forth flax to the amount 
of eight thousand pounds sterling, even in the 
imperfect state in which it leaves their hands. 
The leading topographical features of Les 
Saules are pollard willows, rich meadows 
intermingled with patches of arable iand, 
productive cottage-gardens, and plots of 
ground that have been dug with the spade. 
Little streams of soft and clear water wander 
hither and thither through the village, and 
wherever you go, you observe that almost 
every tenement has one or more rude clay 
buildings attached to it, in whose walls, 
instead of windows, a row of squarish holes 
are broken, at about the height of a man, 
through which you can see daylight from the 
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other side. These wretched-looking hovels 
are the workshops in which the flax is pre- 
pared ; and they not only are the sources of 
considerable wealth, but they also shelter 
a good deal of fun and merriment. The 
scutchers, to earn wages enough to keep them 
alive, are obliged, in winter, to begin workin 
before daylight, and to continue their 
some time after it has departed. The intro- 
duction of lamps or candles amongst such 
imflammable materials is carefully avoided ; 
nor are they necessary, as the operations can 
be conducted as well by the aid of feeling as 
by sight; and during these hours of in- 
dustrious obscurity, the imps of darkness are 
kept at bay y patriotic, amatory, and comic 
son The holes in the opposite walls are 
made for the purpose of admitting a current 
of air to carry off the dust—the great nuisance 
of this part of the business, I asked m 
acquaintance, Louis Carrout—(who fancied i 
must be connected with the great flax- 
growers of England, and was come over to 
engage French workmen, and who begged 
me to recommend him to a good place, as 
here he could only earn five-and-twenty or at 
the very most thirty sous a day, being paid 
by the pound weight, to support himself and 
wife and children)—I asked r cheerful 
Louis why they could not wrehl: the dust, by 
working in the open air, under the shade of a 
tree, in fine calm weather. But no, he said, 
that would not do; the flax would get too 
dry, and would not work so well. 

At Les Saules, the steeping of the flax is 
performed on the spot; and though some 
people may call it an offensive — 
it is in reality a very nice one, It is by 
no means easy to determine beforehand the 
length of time necessary for the steeping, 
so much depends upon the state of the 
atmosphere, the article required, and other 
cireumstances ; and if the fermentation of 
putrefaetion does not go on oouly throughout 
the mass, all the bunches of flax have to be 
taken out, and again packed together in their 
watery bed. To conduct this process with 
any certainty, samples are obliged to be 
drawn, from time to time, out of the centre of 
the mass, to ascertain whether the fibre can 
be easily separated from the straw; but 
unless a man has great experience, he is 
obliged to dry the sample stalks, before he 
can decide whether the steeping has gone far 
enough, 

As soon as that point is determined, which 
ne me happens at the end of ten or 
twelve days (though some flax is not steeped 
longer than four days, while other some re- 
mains submerged as long as three weeks), 
the stagnant water is immediately drawn off 
from the pond, and fresh running water is 
let in, to wash the flax-stalks and cleanse 
them from any mud or colouring matter 
which has been deposited upon them. Where 
there are no conveniences for doing this, the 
flax is taken out, spread upon grass land, 
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and exposed to the rain for several days, 
which has the same effect. Afterwards, the 
stalks are set upright in conical bunches, 
hollow in the centre, to dry as quickly as pos- 
sible. The flax is now fit to be stored, either 
in barns, or in small stacks in the open air, 
to await further preparation at the leisure of 
the workman. All which has hitherto been 
done may be considered as belonging to 
agriculture ; it now passes into the hands of 
the artizan and the manufacturer, although 
it may remain in the possession and under 
the roof of the original grower. The men 
who reduce the ready-steeped flax to a saleable 
condition for spinning, are here called écou- 
cheurs, and they make a regular trade of it. 
It furnishes them with employment the 
greater part of the year, and when not se 
engaged, they mostly fill up their time by 
working on the land. 

In order to see how flax becomes changed 
front the bunch of twigs which it is 
when the steeping is done, to the skein of 
silk which it resembles before spinning, I 
walked over to Les Saules the other day. A 
little boy with a scarlet night-and-day cap, 
lifted the tassel by way of salutation as I 
approached the cottage of Pierre Heurtreuil. 
Being expected, no diplomacy was necessary, 
and the work went on without interruption. 
There were two clay-built Joutigues on the 
premises. Pierre, the master, was himself 
at work in one, with another man. In the 
second, four men were installed in each angle, 
with their respective implements, as if they 
were playing a never ending game of “ cat-get- 
a-corner.” Louis Carrout, after making 
proper inquiries about the health of his 
mother and sisters, laid his half-finished task 
aside, and stepped into a little barn adjoining, 
that I might see the whole thing from the 
beginning. He then spread a sheaf of flax 
evenly and rather thinly on the floor, and 
pummelled it witha deadly weapon, which he 
called a mail. I cannot quite translate the 
word as mallet. It was something like a 
hearth brush without any hairs, and with a 
curved handle. The lump of wood from 
which the bristles would proceed, was stout 
and heavy, and cut at the bottom into sharp 
tooth-like ridges, which promised to have a 
similar effect upon the flax, to that of an 
elephant’s tooth upon a branch of acacia. 
Louis, however, only beats the flax with his 
wooden grinder, he does not quite chew it 
into fragments. When his mai has munched 
it enough, he divides the sheaf into handfuls, 
in which it ever afterwards remains, and 
keeps them separate by laying them across 
each other in a circular fashion, making a 
sort of harmless Catherine-wheel. The bundle 
of handfuls-is brought into the écoucherie, 
and each one is further crushed between 
the jaws of a thing standing on four legs, 
properly termed a Soom, because braques is 
the French word for a lobster’s pincers. 
Both this and the previous operation really 
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are modes of purposely imperfect. mastica- 
tion; the mumbling breaks the stalk of the 
plants but leaves the fibres uninjured and 
entire 

The mail and the braque, both tools for 
general service, are the property of the 
master ; the other implements belong to the 
several workmen. After each handful has 
been well crunched and tasted by the wooden 
palate of the braque, it is tossed, after a twist, 
to the foot of the écouche-pied—an upright 
plank, with a horizontal slit a couple of 
inches, or so, wide, at the height of three or 
four feet from the ground, and firmly fixed 
in a solid slab of wood. With his left hand 
the scutcher introduces a tuft of bragued flax 
into the slit, so that it hangs down on the 
other side, and with his right he scrapes 
and chops at it with a tool called an écouche, 
something like a battledore, or a monstrous 
wooden butter-knife. A leather strap 
stretches just before his legs at the lower 
part of the écouche-pied, that he may not bark 
his own shins while scutching the flax. By 
these means, and by turning it about, the 
woody refuse is got rid of, and little else but 
the.pure fibre remains. This is the state in 
which it is marketable, and is largely pur- 
chased (by the pierre or bundle of four 
French pounds), by the female amateurs of 
home-spun linen. 

As yet, however, it is but an unfinished 


article ; the fibres are still imperfectly sepa- 
rated from each other, and a portion of use- 


less substance still remains. But the ladies 
have it now in hand, and contrive to reduce 
it about one half in weight. It is carefully 
drawn through a couple of square combs (the 
coarser one with iron, the finer with brazen 
teeth), that are studded in formidable phalanx 
on the surface of one and the same plank, till 
the handful of scurfy-looking flax. becomes a 
beautiful, soft, and silken tress, now resem- 
bling nothing so much as a lady’s back hair, 
after it has undergone the mysterious mani- 
pulations of the toilet. Any forlorn, melo- 
dramatic heroine, requiring to electrify her 
audience by the recital of her — sorrows, 
though really suffering most at heart from 
the scantiness of her natural periwig, has 
only to make a journey to Les Saules to 
obtain an unlimited quantity of flaxen locks. 
With these picturesquely dishevelled, and 
gilded by the beams of the rising footlights, 
or agitated by the breezes which rustle 
through the wings, she may successfully defy 
the oppressor and the tyrant. But the 
worthy maids and matrons here dream of no 
such vanities as those. Their souls are 
absorbed by the instinctive impulse of spim- 
ning. Round goes the wheel, and smooth 
glides the thread. The boiler boils it, the 
weaver weaves it, the bleacher bleaches it, the 
seamstress stitches it ; and at last you have, 
on your delighted good-looking person, a 
shirt which will keep you warm and make 
you respectable for years and years, outlasting 
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whole warehouses full of the rubbishy nothings 
which a home-spinning dame would call dear 
at a gift. 


THE LEAF. 


I saw one leaf upon a tree remaining, 
Which by a feeble trembling tenure hung ; 
The cold chill winds of winter were complaining, 
And heaps of dead leaves, wet with constant raining, 
Were here and there in fitful eddies flung. 


Still, in the piercing blast, this lone leaf quivered 
As though each gust would force it from its hold ; 

Or, as it dying were, and feebly shivered 

| Ere to the dull cold grasp of Earth delivered, 

| And with its dead and rotting brethren rolled. 


From the bleak North a fiercer blast came sweeping, 
And from its tottering hold the leaf was hurled 
Down to the ground; the bitter rain seemed weeping— 

| In its sad icy tears the dead leaves steeping— 

While in the rushing wind they madly whirled. 


| And then it seemed the only hope had parted, 
While desolation did supremely reign ; 
’'Twas like the last trust of the broken-hearted ; 
Yet was a consolation then imparted 
Which eased my spirit of a weight of pain :— 


For, as my heart was thus so sadly viewing 
The dying leaf, and seeing but its tomb, 

| I thought upon the coming spring, renewing 

All that seemed desolate, and for dead leaves strewing 
The laughing Earth with flowers of gayest bloom. 


| 'Tis thus we should for ever look at sorrow— 
But as a casting our dead leaves away 

To give place to a brighter bloom to-morrow : 

And from the fresh’ning face of Nature borrow 
All joyous emblems—a perpetual May, 
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Nor many miles from Kendal, in West- 
moreland, there is a little town which I will 


_ call Bridgemoor. Bridgemoor has a long, 
| scattered, straggling street of houses built in 
| the “any how” style of architecture. The 
_ market-place in Bridgemoor has a circular 
| flight of steps in the midst, surmounted by 
a jagged stone stump—the pedestal, in old 
| Catholic times, of Bridgemoor market-cross. 
There is a market-house, within whose cloister 
| is a statue of Sir Gervase Gabion, Knight, 
| of Gabion Place, hard by; who barricaded, 
loopholed, casemated, and held out the 
market-house, against Colonel Bavrzillai 
Thwaites, commanding a troop of horse and 
two companies of the Carlisle Godly train- 
bands, in the Cavalier and Roundhead days. 
The loyal baronet is represented in full 
Roman costume, including, of course, the 
voluminous periwig essential to strict clas- 
sicality in those days. He stands in a com- 
manding attitude, irremediably crushing 
with his left sandal a hideous stone griffin, 
apes to be an efligy of anarchy, or Crom- 
wellism, embodied in the person of Colonel 
Barzillai 


aforesaid. The baronet’s right 
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hand holds an elongated cylinder of stone, 
which may be interpreted as a bAton, a te- 
lescope, or a roll of paper, and with which 
he points in the direction of his ancestral 
mansion, Gabion Place, nearly half of which 
mansion he had the patriotism to blow up 
with gunpowder about the ears of the Godly 
train-bands ; in consideration of which 
eminent, loyal, and patriotic service, the 
inhabitants of Bridgemoor caused this statue 
to be erected to him in the market-house 
cloister ; and King Charles the Second, on His 
Majesty’s happy restoration, did him the 
honour of playing basset with him twice in 
the gallery at Whitehall, being actually, in 
addition, condescending enough to win two 
score pieces of him and to make two jokes on 
the fashion of his periwig ; which was all he 
ever did for him. 

Bridgemoor has, besides the architectural 
embellishments I have noticed, the usual 
complement of decent, or genteel, or stylish 
houses, being the residences of its clergyman, 
lawyer, doctor, and other local big-wigs. It 
has a quiet, humdrum, harmless population ; 
and manners quite as harmless, as quiet, and 
as humdrum; but, amidst its general tran- 
quillity, it possesses so great a warmth of 
feeling on a certain subject, that if a Certain 
Personage were to come over from foreign 
oo and set up, aggressively and defiantly, 
1is Toe to be kissed in Bridgemoor market- 
place, he would be told something from 
Bridgemoor folk that would, I warrant, 
astonish him. 

Such is Bridgemoor, and such it was, with 
some few exceptions, one hundred and six 
years ago, when the story I have to tell had 
action. The same street, market-place, market- 
house, quiet humdrum people, and manners 
existed then as now; but, in 1746,the men wore 
cocked hats, and square cut coats ; the ladies 
coifs, pinners, and quilted petticoats. The 
Bridgemoor ladies now ride in railway 
carriages from the Bridgemoor station along 
the railway to Kendal ; in 1746 they rode on 
a pillion behind John the servant-man. In 
1746 the market-place could boast of two 
time-honoured monuments or institutions, 
called stocks and a whipping post ; at which 
latter institution very many vagrants, male 
and female, were salutarily scourged by the 
parish‘ constable “till their bodyes were 
bloodie,” according to the humane letter of 
the more humane statute of Elizabeth in the 
case of vagrancy made and provided, for which 
see Mr. Burns his Justice. Both of these in- 
stitutions, together with a cheerful-lookin 
gibbet on an adjacent moor, on which fette 
corpses swung in the northern blast, and 
which was the chief lounge for the Bridgemoor 
crows, ravens and starlings, and the terror 
of vinous farmers returning from fair or 
market, have long since disappeared. So 
have some score cottages which tumbled 
down from time to time through rottenness, 
and were rebuilt in a more modern style. So 
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has Gabion Place, the ancient mansion of the 
Gabion family which (house and family both), 
were pulleddown one hundred and seven years 
ago in the manner I am going to tell you of. 
t> In the fatal Forty-five, as all men know, 
Charles Edward Stuart came from France into 
Scotland, and from thence as far as Derby in 
England to fight for what he conceived to be 
his own. There were many widows and 
orphans made in land and Scotland, many 
tears of blood shed through his bootless 
uarrel for the crown with George of 
anover. In the more fatal Forty-six, after 
Culloden, there was martial law in the high- 
lands of both countries. Dragoons scoured 
the country side in search of fugitive Jacobite 
officers, of Jesuits, and papal emissaries, of 
disaffected persons of every degree. Gentle- 
men’s mansions were broken into, wainscoting 
was torn down, flooring wrenched up, pictures 
were pierced for the discovery of the “ priest’s 
hole ;” farmhouses were ransacked, barns 
searched, hay and straw turned up with 
swords and bayonets lest Jacobite refugees 
should be concealed beneath. In every ditch, 
there was a co’ ; in every rivulet, blood ; in 


every farm field, a smouldering haystack, or a | 


shattered plough; in every house, fear and 
horror and trembling cheek by jowl with 
savage brutality and‘drunken exultation. On 
every hearth where the red stream of Civil 
War had ‘flowed to quench the fire of loveand 
household hope, there were the ashes of 
desolation. Women and young children 
slaughtered or outraged; men shot and 

without trial or shrift or hearing ; 
g and chattels wantonly destroyed ; 
crops burnt, homesteads rased ;—such was 
martial law in Northern Scotland. In England 
and at Bridgemoor, its aspect, though some- 
what less sanguinary, was as gloomy. One 
hideous and uniform system of military ter- 
rorism was in force; and though—from the 
number of persons resident in the northern 
counties who were attached to the existing 
Government, and had never taken any part 
with the adherents of the Pretender—there 
did not exist the same pretence for the whole- 
sale plunder, spoliation, and blood-shedding 
with which Scotland was ravaged ; still an 
unceasing round of domiciliary visits was 
made, and in almost every house military 
were parm? 

Of the many families directly or indirectly 
compromised by the political events of the 
foregoing, none were so seriously implicated 
as that represented at Bridgemoor by the 
Lady Earnest Gabion, who resided at Ga- 
bion Place, and superintended for her son 
the management of the vast estates he 
owned. The lady’s husband, Gervase Ga- 
bion, Lord of the Manor of Bridgemoor, 
died in 1725, leaving issue one son, Gervase 
Earnest, now twenty-two years of age. The 
family were rigid Catholics, and as rigid 
partisans of the House of Stuart. The last 
Squire Gabion had been intimately mixed 
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up with the Earl of Mar’s rash outbreak in 
1715. In the course of a long sojourn in 
France before he could make his peace with 
the Government, he married, in 1720, the 
Lady Earnest Augusta Mary, sole daughter 
and orphan of Earnest Baron Brierscourt of 
Brierscourt, in the Kingdom of Ireland, who 
was attainted for his share in Sir John Fen- 
wick’s conspiracy ; but escaped, went abroad, 
and—bidding adieu to the pomps and vanities 
of the world, political on social—took the 
cowl, and died in the famous Monastery of 
La Trappe. The Lady Earnest would pro- | 
bably have imitated his example, and have 
been received as a nun in the convent’ where 
she -was already a boarder, had she not | 
been, at the passionate instance of her | 
brother, the titular Lord Brierscourt (who | 
under the name of the Baron de Bricourt | 
had taken service in the French king’s | 
Grey Musketeers), eventually persuaded to | 
accept the hand of Mr. Gervase. Gabion. 
They lived together very happily, as the | 
story-books say, till the demise of the squire, | 
who died in his bed, and in decent odour with | 
Sir Robert Walpole, leaving an infant, as I | 
have told you, who at two years of age be- | 
came sole lord of Bridgemoor Manor and of a 
rent-roll of twenty thousand pounds a. year, 
As the little lad grew he imbibed, together 
with a doting affection for his mother and a | 
bigoted attachment to his Church, an attach- | 
ment as doting as bigoted, as self-denying, | 
as irrational may be to the princes and polities 
ot that ill-fated, false, and faithless house, | 
which never brought but misery and ruin upon 
the lands they ruled over. Everything around | 
him conspired to confirm him in his love for 
the house of Stuart. The mother he idolised 
valued a golden erucifix she had received 
from James the Second, at Saint Germain’s, 
next to the relics of the saints, His nurse 
was never tired of telling him of the great 
and good Earl of Derwentwater; of how 
he fought and bled for James the. Third; 
of how the Whigs slew him on Tower Hill, 
in London, and of the brave words he spake 
to the people there ; of how his body was 
brought home to the Lakes in earl's state 
and splendour, travelling only by night, and 
resting in Catholic places of worship ae 
the day; of how she dressed him ina | 
ts 


shroud when he came home. The 


peasan 
in the neighbourhood were for ever telling 
him that, when he was a man, he was to 
bring the rightful King home ; his tutor; an 


Trish priest, mixed up Jacobitism and the 
Delphin Classics for him, and instilled the 
divine right of kings into his accidence. Is 
it to be wondered at, therefore, that at 
eighteen years of age Gervase Gabion was 
compelled to leave even orthodox and Ja- 
cobitical Oxford, for openly expressed and 
obstinately maintained anti-Hanoverian prin- 
ciples ; that at twenty-one he raised, aque’) 
and commanded as fierce a troop of West- 
moreland troopers as you could find now in 
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| the Life Guards—that he went, over head 
| and ears, for Charles Edward Stuart ? 
When Culloden had been fought, and the 
| Prince was hiding, and the proscription came, 
| a troop of Morrishes regiment of dragoons 
|. (the yellow horse) came to Bridgemoor. 
The name and character of the widow of 
| Squire Gabion stood so high, she was so 
| beloved far and near for her meekness and 
goodness, that her house, until the date of 
| the commencement of this story, had been 
| left sacred. But a strict watch was kept on 
| her and hers, 
| The Lady Earnest had been, for nearly a 
| seore of years, in the habit of receiving, in 
the great oak parlour of Gabion Place, every 
night in the week save Sunday, the principal 
inhabitants of Bridgemoor. They ate and 
drank nothing, save on stated occasions, for 
which special invitations were issued; but 
the ladies brought their needlework, and the 
men played at a very solemn and intricate 
_ game called Trictrac. Two circumstances 
may have induced the Lady Earnest to hold 
| these very frequent réwnions. In the first 
| place, there was no family in Bridgemoor of 
sufficient rank to admit of her visiting them ; 
in the next, she had been educated abroad, 
_ where it is the custom for the principal lady 
| in a provincial town to “receive” six times 
| a week. So, night after night, winter and 
| summer, there assembled in the great oak 
| parlour Doctor Boyfus the Esculapius of 
| Bridgemoor, (sometimes Mrs. Boyfus,) and 
| Mr. Tappan the solicitor; the three Miss 
| Tappans, his elderly sisters (very assiduous 
| in their attendance), Captain Limberup, who 
_ had been with the Duke at the battle of 
| Hochstadt ; one Mr. Paul, who had formerly 
| dealt in druggets at Leeds, and was, conse- 
| quently, somewhat looked down upon ; but 
| who was so devout a Catholic, so warm a 
_ Jacobite, and so good a man, that he had 
| been admitted on a sort of good-humoured 
_ sufferance for full ten years as an honorary 
| member of the Gabion coterie. Mrs. Vander- 
| pant, whose husband, a Dutch sea captain, had 
en summarily shot by William. the Third 
| for tampering with the adherents of the Pre- 
| tender, closes the list of the regular fre- 
uenters of the oak parlour. The rector of 
| the parish, Doctor Smali, came but seldom ; 
he was a Low Church man, and was very 
| much occupied with the composition of a 
| folio refutation of Bentley’s Phalaris. A non- 
| juring archdeacon of the Protestant persua- 
sion (very much put to his shifts, and forced 
to earn his bread as a travelling tutor) 
dropped in oceasionally ; but he talked too 
much about Doctor Sacheverell, all of whose 
sermons he had by heart, and quarrelled too, 
with Father Maziere, the Irish Benedictine 
chaplain and tutor, whom I have not men- 
tioned hitherto as one of the circle, he being 
as much an article of household furniture, 
as the long-backed arm-chairs or the 
trietrac board. Many a summer and winter’s 
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day had past and gone since young Squire 
Gervase had put his foot across his own 
threshold. In his place there came another 
visitor, unwelcome, though not unbidden; 
dreaded, yet nightly expected ; courted, . but 
hated and feared. This was Captain Sea~ 
greest, the commander of the troop of horse 
stationed at Bridgemoor. He was the Fate 
of the town, he held the strings of life and 
death ; he could hang all Bridgemoor, so they 
said, as high as Haman, if he chose, in half 
an hour. 

On a certain cold Thursday evening in 
November, 1746, Lady Gabion had determined 
to close her doors to her entire circle of visi- 
tors, as she had closed them on the preceding 
Tuesday and Wednesday. The existence, 
almost cloistral, led by those who dwell in 
small towns, creates in them a species of 
habit of analysing and explaining—to their 
own satisfaction at least—the minutest actions 
of their neighbours. All Bridgemoor was 
agog for the two days, and for a considerable 
portion of the two nights, to find a solution 
for Lady Gabion’s seemingly imexplicable 
conduct. 

On Thursday morning, after the reception 
by old Mr. Paul of a missive from the Lady 
Gabion, intimating her renewed inability to 
receive that evening, and begging him to com- 
municate her apologies to her visitors in col- 
lective, public curiosity reached the boiling 
point, and well nigh boiled over. With this 
curiosity began to be mingled alarm, not for 
the health of Lady Gabion, but for her life. 
At twelve o’clock in the forenoon, old Mr. 
Paul, walking on the High Street, was smartly 
tapped on the shoulder by a tall man with a 
black campaigning wig, a scarlet coat, a 
— moustache, an evil-minded cocked 

at, cruel eyes, a great gash across the left 
cheek, a trailing sabre, and jack-boots with 
long brass spurs. Mr. Paul,a venerable man, of 
full seventy years, with flowing white hair and 
an infirm gait, trembled violently when he felt 
the hand of captain Seagreest on his shoulder, 
and when, turning round, he found himself 
face to face with that horrible trooper. 

“T know what's going on up yonder,” was 
the greeting of the dragoon. 

“ Know, captain?” faltered out Paul. 

“ Ay,” responded his’ interlocutor, with 
an oath, “and so do you, you infernal 
Jacobitical old rag . Pve watched the 
crew at the Place. I know their game, and 
I'll spoil it too. The old Cumberland witch, 
Bridget,” he continued, “was in the market, 
almost before daylight this morning, and 
bought eggs: the Gabion woman never eats 
eggs. She bought fowls: the Gabion woman 
never eats poultry. As I passed this morning 
after parade, I found the second window on 
the first:floor of the left wing had been cleaned, 
and fresh curtained. I know who sleeps 
there when he is at home; and you know, 
too, you whining Popish hunks.” 

He struck. the old man, sportively it may 
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be, a blow on the cheek as he spoke, with his | 
soiled gauntlet. Sportively, I hope, but rudely | 
enough to bring a flush to the pale cheek, | 
and a clench to the palsied hand, that, twenty | 
ears ago, would have been as good as a} 
Loock down blow to the ruffian soldado. 
“Look you here, Master Teazle and Wool,” 
he went on, gripping the retired cloth-merchant 
by the arm. “ You are hand and glove with | 
this Babylon baron’s daughter ; you mumble 
out of the same mass-book, and plot against 
His sacred Majesty together. Now mark ! | 
go you up, and tell my lady this,—she expects 
her son to-night. Don’t lie, old Judas, and 
say she doesn’t. In this pocket,” and the 
captain slapped his thigh, “I have the pro- 





clamation for the taking of Gervase Gabion 
of Gabion, dead or alive, with two hundred 
pounds reward. I come to Gabion Place 
to-night. Either I go away the accepted 
suitor and affianced husband of my Lady 
Gabion, or I come away, to-morrow morning, 
with a serjeant and a squad behind me. I'll 
ride my horse Turenne, d’ye hear; but Dll 
have the bridle of another horse in my hand, 
and on that horse shall be her dainty master 
Gervase Gabion, gagged, handcuffed, and with 
his legs tied underneath the horse’s belly.” 

“Captain, captain!” faltered Paul. 

“Tell her that!” concluded the captain 
triumphantly, snapping the fingers of the 
soiled gauntlet. “Tell her that her pet boy 
shall swing at Carlisle within a fortnight ; 
that he shall be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered according to law, like a traitor as he is. 
Tell her that, and that I'll marry her after- 
wards into the bargain, if she isn’t civil.” 

And with these words swaggered away, 
with much jingling of spurs and clanging of 
the sabre, Captain Jesse Seagreest of Mor- 
rishes regiment of horse. He was as great a 





bully, ruffian, and gamester, as ever was 

ermitted, in those somewhat free and easy 
oes Guard days, to disgrace His Majesty's 
service. 

The cloth-merchant hurried away as fast 
as his tottering limbs would permit him, in 
the direction of Gabion Place. He was 
panting and trembling with exhaustion and 
excitement when he reached the quaint iron 
gate, which gave entrance by a sinuous car- 
riage drive to the picturesque old mansion. 
The old porter was not so deaf and stupid, 
but he sufficiently comprehended the import- 
ance of the occasion when Mr. Paul pencilled 
hastily on one of his tablets a passionate 
request to the Lady Gabion, to let him 
have one minute’s interview with her. Simon 
Candy, the lodge-keeper, was as devout a 
Catholic, and as staunch a vassal of the houses 
of Stuart and Gabion as can well be imagined, 
and he had no sooner read the words held 
before his eyes by the hand of the cloth- 
merchant, than, with a nod of acquiescence, 
he admitted him within the gate, and bidding 
him wait an instant before the lodge door, 
hurried away towards the house. 
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He returned almost immediately. 

“ My lady ’ll see thee,” he said. “Gan 
thee ways 4 yander, lad: thee know’st 
t’? way.” The lad of eighty, having indicated 
to the lad of seventy the route he was to 
take, retired into his lodge, 

Slowly and sadly—a contrast to the hurried 
eagerness with which he had approached the 
house—the ancient man proceeded upon his 


|mission. Now that he was so near upon its 
| completion an accountable reluctance seemed 


to take possession of him in unfolding its 
purpose. He trod laggingly through a trim, 
prim, square-cut garden, arranged in that 

elvetico-Italian style of which Lenétre was 
the inventor and prime professor. By 
hedges cropped like horsehair cushions, 
through quaint triumphal arches of ane 
under trees cut into fantastic shapes, by 
zig-zag flower-pots he went, the gravel 
rasping discordantly under his feet, the 
leaves of the evergreens soughing piteously, 
So, on till he came to a glass grapehouse, | 
where was a large grapevine, near which, ina | 
rustic chair, was a lady of a noble presence, 
with pale face and great brown eyes, a white 
hand, a supple yet commanding form, and 
fair hair. Nigh forty years had passed their 
hands across her features, but they had dealt 
with her lightly, and had left few scars 
behind. If her face, had not been so deathly 
pale, and her eyes so sorrowful, she would 
have been beautiful. 

The cloth-merchant was a plain man, and 
told what he had to say as plainly and. | 
succinctly as he could. “Dear lady,” he 
said, in conclusion, “if what this murthering 
trooper says be true, tell us at least if he has 
reason for his suspicion. Let us see what we 
can do to hide the truth, to save our boy. | 
There is not asoul in Bridgemoor, I will be | 
sworn, but would go through fire and water | 
to serve you—the swashbuckling dragoons 
excepted. Joe Limberup (the captain) is in 
the commission of the peace. He might help 
us.” 

For reply she took him by the hand, and 
pulled him rather than led him into a little | 
shed, outside where the gardener kept his tools, 
She closed the ricketty door, she hung her 
mantle over the latch, she looked around so 
scared and bewildered, as if she feared the | 
sparrows on the window-sill would carry her 
secret ; then, pulling from her bosom a torn, 
dirty, crumpled piece of paper, she thrust it 
into the old man’s hand, and bade him 
read it. 

It was ‘a letter from her son, Gervase 
Gabion. It said that he was in prison, and 
in peril of his life; but that he had planned 
an escape. He indicated three days, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday in this same non 
on which he might come disguised to Gabion. 
If he did not come on the third day he was to 
be considered dead. ‘There was neither place 
nor date to the hurried scrawl which was as 
a life or death warrant to two human beings ; 





























| to-morrow evening as this.” 
| took leave of him. 
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but there was a postscript in which he bade 
his mother give a muniticent reward to the 
messenger who had brought the letter. 

“And this is Thursday,” cried the lady. 
“ He will be here to-night, and the red-coats 
know it, and they will carry him off and 
hang him!” 

“ Trust in me,” responded Ezra Paul. “He 
shall be saved. I will have scouts posted all 
| round the place all night, to watch for him ; 
but, dear lady, you must disarm suspicion 
you must receive your usual visitors to-night.” 
/ But the dragoon—the dragoon! He will 

be here.” 

“Curse the dragoon,” cried Ezra, in his 
| piping voice, “we will watch him. I'll get 
drunk, I'll poison him, I'll kill him.” 

Passing down the main street, by the thresh- 
old of the town-brewery, which had been 
_ converted into a temporary barrack, he was 
hallooed to by Captain Seagreest, who was 
_ smoking a pipe and watching one of his 
| troopers clean his famous horse Turenne 
| with a wisp of straw, cursing the man 
heartily, and kicking him bewhiles. 

“You've done your errand I see, old Sly- 
_ boots,” he roared out condescendingly.’, “See 
here, what a pretty paper-hanging I mean to 
cover my barrack-yard with.” 
| Paul looked up. There was a proclamation 
_ offering the reward for the apprehension of 
Gervase Gabion, twenty-two years of age, 
| light curly hair, blue eyes, six feet in height, 
a scar on the left hand, 
_. The cloth-merchant shuddered, and, in as 

civil terms as he could command, notified to 
| the dragocn that a slight indisposition, under 
| which the Lady Gabion had been suffering, 
| having yielded to two days’ quiet nursing, she 
| was willing to receive as usual that evening, 
and ieaant the favour of his company. To 


his pn nae joy and relief the captain 


| informed him, with a sarcastic bow, that duty 
| would call him away the whole of that night 

from Bridgemoor, “ and as for the little bit of 
| business I have with my Lady Grandeur,” he 
| sneered forth, “that may as well be settled 
With this, Paul 


“And yet,” he said to himself musingly, 
as he bent his steps towards the abode of 
Captain Limberup, “there are some devil’s 
thoughts under that campaigning wig of his. 
Is he going to scour the country with his 
marauding, tapstering butchers? Yet his 
plan must evidently be to catch the bird in 
its nest. To have it taken elsewhere would 
spoil his plans, Perhaps he is only off on 
some drinking bout with the other Philistines 
at Kendal.” 

The Gabion “ Thursday night” was held as 
usual, The dreary game of trictrac went on 
as usual. Prodigal Sons, and Sacrifices of 
Isaacs were worked in parti-coloured silks for 
chair covers or screens. Snuff was taken, 
| quiet remarks hazarded, half-crowns decor- 

ously won and lost. Lady Gabion sat paler 
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than she had been that morning, with forced 
conventional smiles playing on her wan lips. 
The ticking of the clock smote on her tympa- 
num like a hammer on an anvil, the wind 
outside screamed as in pain, the twisted bell- 
pulls seemed as hangman’s halters, the great 
oak parlour seemed to her as the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. And, though the 
dreaded Seagreest was not there, his very ab- 
sence increased instead of allaying her terrors. 


Towards eleven of the clock of this same 
Thursday night, a young man riding a grey 
horse, with a docked military tail—as troop 
horses were ‘docked then—and splashed, man 
and horse, up to the eyes, was making his way 
doggedly from Kendal to Bridgemoor. He 
seemed to know the country, for he avoided 
the main route, and came by a devious and 
circuitous path. For all his caution, though, 
he was challenged once or twice by horse- 
men, but a few words, and the sight of a 
paper he carried in his breast, were a suffi- 
cient passport for him. He clattered down 
the main street of Bridgemoor, as far as the 
brewery barrack, in front of which stopping 
boldly and resolutely, he called to the sentry 
to call the serjeant of the guard. 

In a minute or two the officer in question 
came forth from the guard-house, holding a 
lantern, and offering, in his unsteady gait, 
rolling head, and blinking eye, an interesting 
problem to the philosopher as to whether he 
were more drunk than sleepy, or more sleepy 
than drunk. 

“Tam on the King’s business,” said the man 
on horseback. “I am Corporal Harris of 
Hawley’s dragoons, on my way to Lancaster. 
Here are my pass, papers, and billet. The 
mayor of Kendal has given me a billet on one 
Lady Gabion, of Gabion Place here. Which 
is the way to it?” 

The serjeant held up his lantern to examine 
the papers which the horseman offered for 
his inspection. 

“ Good!” cried the serjeant, lowering his 
lantern. “ Good night, comrade. Jolly good 
quarters you'll get at the popish woman’s. 
Corporal Foss, Gabion him the way to Gabion 
Place !” Upon which the serjeant nodded, and 
returned, Coben and all, into the guard- 
house. 

Corporal Foss did as he was bid, and, after 
watching the retreating figure of the horse- 
man till it disappeared at the curve of the 
street, returned to the guard-house also. 

“ Serjeant Scales,” he remarked to his su- 
perior officer, as the two resumed the con- 
sumption of two pipes and two mugs of 
beer, “wasn’t that young fellow very like 
the dpap proclaimed for, dead or alive, 
with two hundred shiners reward for nailing 
him?” 

“Hang you for a fool, Corporal Foss!” 
responded the serjeant. “Didn't I see the 
Duke of Cumberland’s own fist at the bottom 
of the pass?) We should have more stripes on 
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our backs than on our arms if we had stopped 
that cull, you whackhead.” 

As the Lady Earnest Gabion sat trembling in 
the t oak parlour alone, her guests having 
left her about half an hour, the ticking of the 
elock, sharp and distinct as it was, was sud- 
denly rendered partially inaudible by the 
clattering of distant hoofs. The lady stood 
oP in the middle of the chamber, so that 
when she heard the hoofs come nearer, nearer, 
nearer still; when she heard the lodge-gate 
open, a man dismount, the door-bell ring, the 
i open, and the voice of Bridget the old 

ousekeeper cry out below in joyful recogni- 
tion, “My master—my young miaster!” she 
went down on her knees for joy and thank- 
fulness. 

“He is here! He is here, dear mistress !” 
cried the housekeeper, rushing into the room. 

“Who is here?” asked a harsh voice, as a 
gaunt — stepped from behind the tapestry 
on the landing and laid its knotty hand on 
Lady Gabion’s arm. “Who is here?” asked 
Captain Seagreest. 

“Let me go to my son!”, screamed the 


lady. 

“Hush, for Heaven’s sake! hush, my dear 
mistress,” said the housekeeper. “ My lady is 
well-nigh distraught, your honour. The gentle- 
man is one of King George’s soldiers quartered 
here for the night, anit howe is his: paper, sir.” 

So saying, she held forth to the brutal 
trooper the sitter, which the supposed 
corporal had put into her hand as he 
entered. 

“Bah!” the captain replied with sublime 
eontempt. “Go and see your baby, my lady. 
Make your most of him for five minutes. 
After that he belongs to me.” 

He loosened his hold of the lady, who 
sprang from hisgrasplike a bird. She rushed 
into the wide entrance hall, and folded in her 
arms the tall oung man standing there. 

“My own Cort ® she cried, sobbing and 
kissing him passionately. Till, looking up in 
his face, she gave one loud and awful scream, 
saying, “ This is wor my son /” and fell down 
senseless 


“Goodness forgie us and save us if it is!” 
eried Bridget in an agony, “and yet how like ! 
The very hair, the. very blue een, and wavy 
hair, and all. Holy mother! the very mark 
on his hand.” 

“Not her son!” said Captain Seagreest, 
stepping unconcernedly over the prostrate 
form of Lady Gabion, and staring the 
astonished soldier in the face, “Who are 
you, in the devil’s name ?” 

“Corporal Harris, Captain Butt’s troop, 
Hawley’s dragoons,” answered the young 
soldier drawing himself up, and salutiihg the 
uniform of his officer. “On my way to 
Lancaster with a a to eee Tarleton. 

ere is my and papers, there is my billet 
for the night God save the King, and 
Pe nary the Pope, the Devil, and the Pre- 

er.” 
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“Confound you, you mean,” said Captain 
Seagreest. “You are Corporal What’s-his: 
name !. What business have youto be:so con: 
foundedly like the young Gabion? Go. into 
the kitchen and get your supper.” 


MADAME OBE’S ESTABLISHMENT: 


Wnuen I first became acquainted with my 
pretty brisk hostess, she and her husband 
were just established, after several years of 
hard struggle, in a rather important looking 
house in the principal street of the French 
town where I occasionally take up my abode, 
We formed a strict friendship when she had 
received me as her lodger; for the little 
woman, who liked to talk, found in me a 
ready listener to all her stories of success 
and difficulty. Both she and her husband 
were so industrious and persevering, that 
I felt sure they would get on, and I was | 
scarcely surprised, after an absence of two 
years, to find that Madame Obé no longer 
let her lodgings, as she required more 
rooms herself and moreover was so much 
richer that she did not look to that mode of 
increasing her income: nevertheless, in spite 
of my apologies, she would not hear of my 
seeking another domicile, and insisted on 
giving up the rooms I formerly occupied for 
my behoof. As this arrangement entirely 
suited me, and evidently gave the little pair 
pleasure, I yielded to their wish and became 
once more their inmate. 

Madame Obé’s toilet is much changed since 
I first saw her, in her smart cap, with golds 
coloured satin ribbons, which set off her bright 
silken black hair and rosy round cheeks. to 
admiration: this cap was worn when she 
went out with Monsieur on féte days and 
Sundays, for the class to which she then 
belonged do not wear bonnets in France; 
The first thing that struck me this year was 
Madame Obé’s new white bonnet, adorned 
with crimson and saffron-coloured flowers 
intermixed, which tints suit her brunette 
complexion as well as those of the former 
cap : she wears, when dressed, a black velvet 
mantilla, and pale yellow kid gloves, with 
finely worked sleeves and chemisette, and, in 
case of cold weather, she has an ermine muff. 
All this, because she is very careful and 
economical still, proved to me that my 
industrious friends were making rapid strides 
towards fortune, and the smiling faces of both 
—their lively air and bustling demeanour— 
convinced me that all was going well with 
them. We have now two bonnes instead of 
one, and Madame Obé’s cook, Elvire, is so 
clever, that it is by no means necessary now 
for her mistress to make herself hot in the 
kitchen, and descend to the dinner-table 
burnt and flustered, as she used to do two 
years ago. Madame Obé tells me that she 
has a particular dislike to the coarser part of 
housekeeping, and I never allude to the 
dishes that she formerly took pride in con- 
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cocting with her own fat little hands, which 
are now much whiter than I remember them. 
There is great talk in our establishment 
of the insignificance of a country town and 
the superior advantages of Paris, where the 
qualities’ of a man of talent can find fitter 
appreciation: by this I am led to imagine 
that there is some idea of a removal to the 
great city one of' these days. 

Both Elvire, the cook, and Sabine, the many- 
ofiiced housemaid, profess their desire to 
accompany a family to the metropolis; but a 
veil of mystery at present hangs over the 
purpose that may exist in certain minds on 
this subject, and I am too discreet to make 
any inquiries, 

A wood fire is romantically considered by 
many as a rural delight, much to be preferred 
to the black murky coal, which throws off 
showers of blacks: and dims the lustre of a 
smart apartment ; but, to an English recluse, 
who has little but his fire to enliven him, wood 
is far from offering the charm in reality which 
is supposed to accompany it, In the first 
place, almost all chimneys smoke abroad, and 
wood smoke stings the eyes, and is more 
subtle; in the next, it is fifty to one, after you 
have laid in your stock of logs, that you find 
the greater so damp, that instead of 
burning up briskly, they lieand smother away, 
softly hissing and consuming without giving 
either flame orheat. Add to this, at a certain 
point they are sure to fall altogether on each 
side their chenets, or supporters, cover- 
ing the hearth with ruins, and taking that 
opportunity of sending forth volumes of 
smoke from the half-burnt tips, which are 

inted outwards, as a matter of course. 

us, the stranger in despair throws down all 
| ‘the instruments of torture he has been playing 
with en amateur, and summons the donne, as 
| Idid Sabine the other day ; and, insulky and 
| discontented mood points to the state of 
| desolation buttoo apparent on the wide black 
yawning hearth. 
| “Ah, tiens!” said Sabine, asshe knelt down 
with a determined air and apostrophised the 
| vefractory element; “we'll soon know the 
| reason of this! What, you.won’t burn, won’t 
you? I’ll soom be your master—you had 
better make up your mind to do it.” 
__» During these observations she had put all 
| straight. 
| “Ah ga!” said she, “now you have a fire 
fit for an Empire.” 

I could not help smiling at this remark 
| from a young girl of seventeen, who probably 
knew but little of —— and principalities ; 
and, being propitiated by the brilliant flames 
that threw a bright light over the before 
sombre room, I was shamed out of my surly 
mood by her patient good-temper, to. address 
afew questions to the young priestess, whose 
touch the logs obeyed. 

“ Are you a native of this town?” I inquired, 
knowing that the question would elicit a 
little history. 
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“No,” replied she, “I come from very 
far off indeed, all. the way from Colom~ 
berque! ” ° 

“ And where,” said I, “ is Colomberque ?” 

“Far away on the route of St. Omer, nearly 
three leagues from this—ah !” she added with 
a sigh, stooping down to arrange a bit of 
braise that had already fallen, “it is a terrible 
long way from the poor dear mamma, any- 

ow!” 

“ And have you any brothers and sisters ?” 

“ Oh yes—my little sister Florentine is in 
service here at the baker’s opposite; she is 
very young, only twelve, but very good, and 
never does anything without asking me, as, 
of course; I never do anything either without 
asking the poor good mamma.” 

“That’s right,” said I; “and how many 
more are there ?” 

“There are the two boys at home, one ten, 
the other eight, and papa is there too, you un- 
derstand, so that mamma isnot dull ; but still, 
however, I write to her almost every week, 
and tell her we are better off here than at 
home, which makes her quite happy. She works 
at her needle, and papa works as a labourer, 
but, poor man ! a tree fell on him, as he was 
cutting it, and ever since he has great pain in 
the side of his head, and is sometimes ill for 
weeks ; besides poor Alexis’s accident, which,. 
you know, has quite disabled him. He was 
only two years old when he fell, and the 
doctor insisted that the arm was not broken, 
but it was ; and, in consequence, he has quite 
lost the use of it, and is ill besides. He has 
great courage, and wishes to learn very much, 
so we go out because of this, otherwise we 
should stay at home, as we used, to mind our 
cows.” 

“You have cows, then ?” 

“Oh yes, and pigs, too, such dear little 
pigs:: I used to be so fond of them, because 
we bring them up, and sell those we do not 
want for our own eating: In the country, 
you know, we do not liveas we do here, but 
only eat bacon, which we keep up the 
chimney: ones, when the great flood was, we 
had only one little pig in the stable, and both 
papa and mamma were out at work, and I 
was left to take care of the children, who 
were very little, for I was then only ten 
myself, Just at the bottom of our garden 
runs a river, and the rain had so swollen it, 
that the water had begun to rise higher and 
higher till it overflowed the whole orchard 
and garden and fields. The cows were in the 
stable, and our pig too, and all of a sudden I 
thought, What if the dear little animal should 
be drowned! so I ram out across the yard, 
which was beginning to be filled with water 
too, got to the stable, and carried away the 
pig in my arms. I was afraid the water 
would get into the house, so I shut all the 
doors, made the little ones go upstai and 
put them to bed, and the pig in my bed with 
my youngest sister‘and me. Neither pa 
nor mamma came home that night, for the 
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flood was so great that they could not cross 
the meadows, for our cottage is a good bit from 
Colomberque, where both were at work, I 
was not frightened, because I knew all was 
safe, and I knew, too, the reason they did not 
come ; but, though Florentine and the others 
slept well, I oo not, because the pig did 
nothing but grunt, it was so uneasy, not being 
in its usual place, poor thing! It was but 
just light in the morning when I looked out, 
and saw that the water was all gone down, 
and, presently, I heard mamma’s voice calling. 
I ran down and opened the door, and she 
came in, very pale, and cried out, ‘Where 
are the children?’ I began to laugh, and 
—_ upstairs, on which she up there 
ike lightning, and found them all, and the 
pig too. She was afraid I should not take 
care of the little ones, and that they were 
all drowned. Presently papa returned, and 
there he stood, and cried like a child, and 
kissed us all, and particularly the pig 3 
for it would have been a great loss if he 
had been drowned, as two others had died, 
and there was only this one left. We have a 
good many hardships in the country ; but yet 
one is sorry to leave home: however, it is 
necessary to decide when one grows as old as 
I am; and if we both go on well, we shall be 
able to do a good deal for the poor good 
mamma who loves us all dearly ; but if I was 
to take the value of a sous from any one, she 
is capable of beating me. My ro 

as gold, 


brother César is strong and as goo 
and leads the other to school every day ; and 
poor Alexis is so clever! he can read and 
write, and we think some day he will manage 
to get his bread some way, if his health were 


only better. César minds the cows now, as I 
used. Once I went with Florentine to cut 
grass for the cows at the top of a little hill, 
pretty steep, and had cut a great deal—more 
almost than I could carry, for I was quite 
small then—we had tied the great load which 
I carried on my head with cords, and fastened 
it round my neck and waist, and we set off 
back. I was quite glad at having got so 
much, but was not able to see where I was 
going, when my foot slipped at the steep part 
of the road, and down I rolled over and over, 
load and all. I must have been smothered, 
as I could not lift it off me, and the cords 
kept it tight, if Florentine had not thought of 
cutting the cords; as soon as she did, I was 
able to get out, and we managed, with two 
or three journeys, to get the grass home, which 
was a capital thing for the cows, and we were 
all so glad. It was so clever of Florentine to 
think of cutting the cords !” 

Sabine would probably have found in her 
memory some other incidents in her long 
and varied life to tell me, if the obstinacy of 
the fire had not been subdued, and all 
excuse for lingering disposed of. Added 
to which the shrill voice of her master 
downstairs caused her to start away, with 
the parting remark, that I was quite at 
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liberty at all times to call her, when 
my fire refused to obey. This promise of 
patronage I treasure up, as I feel sure that 
every day the same event will occur; the 
same necessity of opening all the windows 
to let out the smoke, and at the same time 
letting in the cold blast which blows all 
stray sheets of paper about the room, swells 
out the crimson and white curtains into sup- 
plementary drapery, bangs all the doors, and 
causes universal uproar ; after which the logs 
blaze energetically for a few moments, and 
then sink into smothering repose amongst 
their draise. My hostess, who is economical 
of fire, as most French people are, comes 
smiling into my room with an elaboratel 
carved bronze article in her hand, whic 
looks like a jewel casket of the Middle Ages, 
but which I find to be a chaufferette of bronze, 
which she proposes, with my ae 
fill with the little glowing half-burnt scraps 
of wood which give an appearance of warmth . 
to my hearth, like the bits of tinsel at the tip 
of a don-bon representing a cigar, destined on 
the day of Saint Nicolas to take in children 
of all growths, Throughout the winter, how- 
ever sharp the weather may chance to be, she 


/is content to sit in a fireless room with her 


feet on this machine, and professes to be 
rendered extremely comfortable by its influ- 
Her maids—when once set down to 
work at their needles, which they always find 
time to do for some hours of the day—have 
no other warmth than what a humbler chauffe- 
rette dispenses. She talks all the time she is 
filling her casket, and remarks as she retires, 
after numerous acknowledgments, “ Well, if 
I have stolen the worth of two farthings, I 
have left your fire sixpence better.” ich 
is quite true ; for she has a lucky hand with 
the logs, and they always burn after she has 
placed them in order. 

Monsieur, however, declares that he sur- 
passes her in that accomplishment, as also in 
making the salad; consequently, a standing 
contention exists, in which a good deal of 
domestic wit and banter comes into play 
every day, relative to the goodness of that 
indispensable part of a French dinner, the 
inevitable salad. Monsieur is certainly a 
wonderful little man! There is nothing he 
would not undertake, and but few things that 
he cannot do ; he turns his hand to anything. 
We have, since I was last here, two rooms 
thrown into one to make a good dining-room ; 
what hand but his removed the partition !— 
The panels of the three doors are painted 
with groups of flowers, fruit, game, and other 
adornments; who but he performed those 
miracles of art? Then there are three long 
windows in the room which open into an ugly 
dim court ; these are now, by his skill, all 
encrusted with paint to imitate rough glass, 
and spotted with glowing stars in a most 
animated style. Over the dining table is 
globe with a jet of gas, which makes the 
whole place luminous: his hand directed the 
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pipe from his workshop below and brought it 
to bear upon his hospitable board. He gilds 
the numerous picture frames that adorn his 
house, he places stands and corner cupboards, 
he nails down carpets, he knocks up curtains 
—it is true that he fails in making his nails or 
screws keep together those unlucky gilded 
heads of curtain pins which, in every French 
house, seem only placed to fall, with a 
clatter, regularly every time the curtains are 
arranged, 

Monsieur is very jocose: he knows every 
trick at cards, and no end to sleight of hand 
marvels; he can send a five an piece 
through the table and you hear it fall intoa 
tumbler beneath, even while you think you 
are holding it in your hand enveloped in a 
handkerchief which he is whisking away ; his 
| dog can do things, taught by him, that no 
other dog can. If an acquaintance boasts of 
| having made a good leap, he has made one at 

least three times as good ; if a race has been 
run successfully, he can run twice as far and 
fast; he is the best rider of the country, 
| which perhaps is not saying much ; and as for 
| sporting, no one has ever caught so many 
trout or such remarkably large pike. His 
| friends are always playing him practical jokes 
| but he is always more than even with them, 
and never, by any chance, out of humour if 
| defeated in any of his plans, as he has in- 
| stantly a better to replace the failure. He 
| once, not only invented, but executed in 
| miniature, a break to ward off danger in a 
| railroad collision ; he was about to apply for 
| a patent for it, when decision was given that 
| it would inevitably cause the death of all the 
| passengers, even if it succeeded in stopping the 
| trains ; he was very confident about this dis- 
| covery, and exhibited his pretty toy of a ma- 
| chine on his table to all comers, but I never 
| ask about it now, and have not heard of any 
| new wonders brought to light by his me- 
_ chanical genius. He has made a little gutta 

rcha fish, whose scales move and whose 

ody is induced to take natural curves, to 

deceive the finny fools who trust in it; in 
this he has improved on the lumpy model 
made in England, which was sent him as 
superior to French bait: he has been offered 
a large sum for his secret, but declines it. 
Monsieur is very gay and sings a great deal 
as he runs up and down stairs, but he, fortu- 
nately, does not play on any instrument. If 
his musical genius has not been developed he 
makes it up in his passion for pictures ; his 
walls are hung with chef d'euvres by unknown 
masters with impossible Dutch names, whose 
force appeared to lie in solitary windmills 
placed on gray heaths, overshadowed by 
ominous dark clouds in bundles ; while others 
come out grandly in cabinet pictures of fat- 
faced maidens, holding shining brass pots at 
open windows, the seats strewn with carrots, 
and the whole adorned with gaudy curtains, 











in the manner of the first-rate masters in this 
impressive style. He has a disinterested 


friend of the Jewish persuasion who kindly 
sacrifices occasionally a miracle of art of this 
description at his request—always for a good 
consideration. Madame is extremely sus- 
picious of this friend, and, whenever she has 
an opportunity, intercepts his letters, and 
does not mention the fact to her husband that 
a fine occasion is within his reach of becoming 
possessor of another treasure. Monsieur 
covers a good deal of canvas with his own 
inspirations in oil, for which he sometimes 
buys stupendous frames at sales, which he 
regilds and hangs up. 

Madame never misses attending the Satur- 
day market, even though the weather is un- 
favourable, and is always smartly dressed, as 
she is sure to meet more than one neighbour 
in whose eyes she would not like to appear in 
deshabille ; “for you conceive,” she justly re- 
marks, “that one is looked upon according to 
one’s costume, and every one knows that my 
husband is making money.” The same motive 
actuates her on Sunday when she goes to the 
twelve o’clock mass, which Monsieur, who 
does not go, slyly designates “ Longchamps, 
a place for brilliant toilettes.” He is, how- 
ever, quite as anxious as his wife that she 
should do him credit by her attire, and 
attends minutely to the effect of her colours ; 
a piece of connubial care perhaps worthy of 
imitation in England. adame Obé has an 
intimate friend who frequently goes to 
England; and, having an Anglo-mania, 
furnishes her house as nearly in an English 
style as she can manage it. There is some 
rivalry between the two ladies on this subject ; 
and one piece of lately acquired furniture I 
found had caused much anxiety, as well as 
admiration, in the breast of my hostess. I 
was taken to see this coveted ornament, and 
found it to be an enormous circular mirror 
of the old English school, the frame adorned 
with the full complement of eagles, wheat- 
sheaves, wreaths of laurel with berries, and 
—— Cupids. My evident want of en- 
thusiasm has given a different turn to Madame 
Obé’s feelings, and she has not mentioned her 
friend’s acquisition since ; but has occasionally 
thrown out hints that the taste of some folks 
is “rococo,” and that they are. apt to be 
seduced by “ rossignols,” a favourite term in 
these parts to express old-fashioned articles. 

I cannot help being a good deal struck by 
the fact that, amongst a people so fond of 
change as the French, there are some customs 
which never alter. For instance, no new 
year arrives which does not bring in its 
train the same amount of bons-bons, and gifts 
of all imaginable sorts, for young and old. 
Revolutions come and go, and dynasties sink 
and rise, but all Francé still keeps constant 
to its sugar-plums. A great day, before the 
poe is the sixth of December, which is 

edicated to Saint Nicolas, a benevolent 
patron, whose special care is the entertain- 
ment of children. He used, in former days, - 
to figure in effigy over the bon-bon shops in 
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his bishop’s costume, having by his side a tub 
full of children, one of which was always 
trying to get out ; tradition says that he found 
some infants starved with cold one hard 
winter, at a period beyond the memory of 
man, and resuscitated en by his prayers ; 
the lively one in the tub is intended to repre- 
sent their sudden return to life. If his 

ictures and statues have been swept away 
in the course of progress, his influence is .as 
great as ever, and the worship paid him as 
sincere, 

On the eve of the Saint, I -went with 
Madame Obé to see the illumination in 
honour of the new Emperor of France, who 
was proclaimed in the market-place in the 
morning, to a remarkably silent audience. 
Sabine, on my return home, as she placed 
my tea on the table, with the philosophical 
and familiar remark, that “no sooner was 
one meal ended than another begun,” paused 
as if expecting that I should ask some ques- 
tion ; but finding I did not, she volunteered to 
tell me of a surprise that she had prepared 
for her little sister Florentine, the assistant 
at the baker’s opposite. “I would not buy 
her bons-bons,” said she, with dignity, “ there 
was no use in that ; but I have bought her a 
little jacket, one of those pretty knitted ones 
which are so-warm and useful ; not maroon, 
because of the flour, but a grey blue. I have 
just run over the way to give it to her mis- 
tress, who promises to put it under her pillow 
when she is asleep: she will find it in the 
morning, and be so astonished at who could 
have put it there!” 

“But she will think it was Saint Nicolas, 
no doubt,” I remarked. 

“Ah, bah!” said she, contemptuously ; 
“it is only the ignorant who believe such 
nonsense.” 

She had given five francs for this little 
present ; and, as it was within my knowledge 
that her gains for the month only amounted 
to ten, I was able to appreciate the liberality 
of Sabine’s offering, particularly as I sus- 
pected the chief part of the remainder was 
destined to her mother’s use when she arrived 
in the “cousin’s cart,” as was probable, next 
market-day. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
CARES OF STATE. 

I was living in the capital of a petty 
German kingdom, I won’t say where, because 
it has nothing to do with my story ; but, per- 
haps it was in the dominions of the All- 
Highest His Royal Majesty the King of the 
Towering Taxes; perhaps it was in those of 
His Effulgency the Margrave of Schwarz- 
Wurst-Schinkens-Hausen. Let the discerning 
reader choose between‘them. 

I cannot say I enjoyed my stay there very 
much, although I was living with Herr Doctor 
Schnapsgeldt, a little man of t reputation 
in those parts. But Iam a plain Englishman, 
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fond of plain things and plain people, and J 
must confess the little Doctor knew too much 
about Semiramis for me ; and I was-so utterly 
plagued and worried by this unfortunate 
hobby of his, that I very often wished myself 
back in London, and Semiramis—without dis- 
respect—at Halifax. Then the folk were all 
a vast deal too grand, and I hardly know to 
this moment whether I was ashamed of them 
or of myself, when among them. They were 
so proud and so pompous—so hung in chaing, 
and so festooned in ribbons. People whom [ 
am quite sure my cousin, Farmer Mangold, 
(utterly ruined by Free Trade), could buy with 
the stroke of a pen ten times over, looked 
down upon the Doctor and me with such 
contempt, and treated each other with such 
ridiculous formality ; using titlesso long andso | 
incomprehensible, that I could scarcely make 
up my mind whether to laugh at or be angry 
with them. 
Your subjects of his All-Highest make fine 
caricatures, They areso naively and pleasantly 
absurd, and so utterly unconscious of iit, that 
if you can only set at defiance all temptation 
to get out of humour, you may have fine sport | 
among them. Poor, ostentatious, learned,silly, | 
heavy, huffy, smoking, soaking race, I can | 
never remember you without a laugh. 
There is something good, too, in your won- | 
drous kootooing to dignities,oh ye long-endur- | 
ing poets and philosophers of Towering Taxes, 
and I, for one, love you none the worse for it. If | 
I cannot look upon a goose with sixteen quar- 
terings having the same awe of him as you | 
have, if a king and a cobbler are one and the 
same man to me—and I'd as lief dine with the 
one as the other—don’t let us quarrel about it. 
I think, too, you.are decidedly wrong about 
Sauer-kraut ; and, if I had: been a Chinese, I 
might believe that I was sent toeat it formy sins. 
It is my opinion that a man ought to wash 
himself once or twice between the beginning 
of October and the middle of June. 1 do not 
approve of eating black puddings for supper, 
and smoking cigars bad or good until you smell 
like a snufi-box ; I should like you to ride 
better, and dress better, than you do ; I would 
rather, even, you did not sleep between two 
feather beds, with an stant hay mattrass 
beneath. Your beds might be longer and 
broader without positive disadvantage ; your 
pillows less uneasy and less fluffy ; your wash- 
hand basins larger than pie-dishes, with a 
glass of water in the centre. Let us—stay 
while I put on my glove—let us shake hands. 
Your hair is touzled, my friend ; I know it 
always was, and you might comb it, but you 
won't. Your eyes are red; your be is 
rusty. But if I should ever want to know 
whether Nimrod was left-handed, and Cleo- 
patra, spite of her reputation (for beauty), 
had a cast in the eye—I do not know any- 
body I would sooner come to than a touzled- 
headed philosopher of Towering Taxes, 
They were wondrous grand folk who lived 
in the Hauptstadt, It took away the breath 
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of little Doctor Schnapsgeldt sometimes even 
to pronounce their names ; partly from the awe 
he felt when speaking of such august person- 
ages, and partly from the sheer are of their 
titles. There was Seiner Durchlaucht, the 
Herr Prinz Donnerblitz, six hundred and 
third of that noble family, and possessing the 
exact sum of eighty poundsa year to live upon; 
which he did in great glory and importance, 
finding himself, and having his ribands given 
tohim. Then there was a terrible old cur- 
mudgeon, one Graf Grab, who was said to be 
immensely rich—even perhaps to the amount 
of five hundred a year—and the inside of 
whose house, still less his knives and forks, 
had never been seen by any human eye, save 
those of his deaf valet. He always appeared 
to wear the same musty old coat, and the 
same -square-toed, much-enduring boots, to 
black which was a mockery. His tenants 
brought him ug and butter, and upon these 
he lived in a house as cold, cheerless, and 
everlasting-looking as himself. Then there 
was Her Excellency the Ex-Grand Mistress 
of the Clotheshorses—the first lady in the land 
(I have seen little Schnapsgeldt turn quite 
pale when he her). She wasa fat blos- 


soming sort of body, good-humoured enough, 
| Idare say, if she could have forgotten her 
| consequence ; but unluckily she was haunted 
by the recollection that she was actually 
a cousin of the great-granddaughter of a lady 
who was supposed to have won.the heart of 


Adolphus the Fat, and to have managed the 
weighty affairs of the kingdom during the 
latter part of a reign which was prematurely 
cut short by a surfeit of mushrooms. It was 
exiremely refreshing for me to see the native 
good-humour of Her Excellency struggling 
with this tremendous recollection ; and finally 
being so conquered and subdued by it that she 
could not, I verily believe, have bent. from her 
_—_ and uncomfortable position if her 
life depended on it. 

Then there was the Commander-in-Chief 
of the armies, a fat veteran, whose clothes 
were as tight for him as if the end and aim 
of all uniform was to make the wearer un- 
comfortable, as perhaps it is. There was the 
factotum of the All-Highest, a bald round gen- 
tleman of gay and Seueaieen manners, and 
one of those roguish eyes that make one 
wonder how long some men will fancy they 
are young, and gallop with loose reins after 
the follies.of youth long after its graces have 
| left them. 

But, to return to my mutions. A dis- 
public will not readily understand 

how I and little Schnapsgeldt were ever 
| admitted into such distinguished com- 
| pany as that which I have been speaking 
_ of; inasmuch as the order of society in 
rmany places men of learning immediately 
after boot-blacks in rank, There were, how- 
ever, peculiar circumstances. Little Schnaps- 
geldt had, among other accomplishments, 
what Uncle Sam calls a great “gift” for music; 
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and as he was a modest little fellow, giving 
lessons at half price, he was very extensively 
employed ——~ the high aristocracy of the 
capital, and I played second fiddle, It hap- 
pened that at a y where most of these 
notabilities were assembled to talk scandal, 
and to drink lukewarm tea with lemon 
in it, I met, standing in a doorway and 
utterly out of his element, a strange, crack- 
brained little fellow; who, I found, believed in 
the ologies so as to be quite hot and excitable 
when any of them were mentioned ; divined 
people’s characters by their handwriting ; and, 
after having earnestly solicited permission to 
feel my head, shook his own despondingly 
when the operation had been concluded, and 
seemed to think me a very improper person 
indeed, 

Perhaps, ‘however, I won on him after- 
wards ; or, perhaps, he was as utterly extin- 
guished al snubbed, as men of the kind 
usually are when dropped from the clouds 
among the young and gay. At all events, 
it is eertain that our acquaintance so far 
ripened into intimacy, that I learned the 
following story of the phrenologist, and he 
assured me with great Singuat at. it was a 
true one. 

“T am an inventor, sir,” said the little man, 
excitedly ; “a great inventor, anda political 
economist. Oh, talk to me about political 
economy if you like, and I will answer you. 
Well, sir, in—but, never mind what year—I 
had a great idea; so great indeed that my 
head, which you may have remarked is de- 
ficient in the organ of Holding-tightness, had 
great difficulty in retaining it. But I did 
retain it, sir; [am happy to say that by the 
help of pen, ink, and paper, and keeping a 
watch over my mind, as | may say, sir, I did 
retain it ; and by the efforts I then made, and 
have since made in this respect, my organ of 
Holding-tightness,small asit is,is undoubtedly 
larger than it was—a remarkable phreno- 
logical faet.” 

“So,” said I, with a slight yawn, “so!”— 
a little exclamation, which is enough to 
satisfy the most exacting talker ; for it may 
be made to bear any meaning whatever, 
according to the pronunciation of it— 

“So! Do you-know if we.are likely to have 
any supper ?” 

“Supper? No,” replied the inventor, with 
a sigh, “the high nobility never give supper ; 
but as I was saying, I had a great idea; an 
idea, sir, of the greatest importanee to the 
country, I may say to the world. Ah! I see 
you are incredulous ; you Englishmen always 
put up your eyebrows at foreigners, but it is 
true.” 

I hastened to apologize, and tried to get 
away in the confusion of bowing that fol- 
lowed ; but it would not do. The man of 
the great idea bowed, till I could :see he 
shaved the back of his head too high up, but 
he held me fast by the button of a coat which 
I respected, and escape was impossible, 
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“TI mentioned my idea to His Excellency 
my uncle, who is Sub-deputy Over-taker-off 
of Nightcaps to the All-Highest, and he told 
me at once that I must make known my idea 
to His Royal Majesty. Delighted, flattered, 
perhaps intoxicated with the prospect of so 
much honour ; hoping that my name would 
find a place hereafter among the famous of 
the Fatherland; I could neither sleep by 
night nor eat by day after my uncle had 
formally solicited an audience for me; and I 
thought of nothing else but how I could 
explain my great idea in the most flowing 
language, and with the best effect. At length 
the momentous day came ; my uncle received 
a note from a quarter too august to be 
named, commanding me to attend at the 
palace on the following day in uniform. 

“Tt was a dreadful moment, it makes my 
hair still stand upright to think of it. I had 
no uniform! What was to be done? I had 
been, it is true, midshipman of the tenth 
class in one of the unbuilt ships of the Geriaan 
Navy, but since that institution exists no 
longer, I felt a certain delicacy about hangin 
out false colours if I wore the uniform. i 
took counsel of my uncle, however, and he 
recommended me to do so fearlessly. ‘Cut 
boldly, replied the augur, and the king cut it 
through accordingly. In other words, I 
resolved to wear the only uniform to which I 
could pretend; and, by standing over the 
tailor night and day (a dreadful duty, for he 
smoked bad tobacco all the time), my clothes 
were ready by the time appointed, and behold 
me—strapped down and buckled in to the last 
verge of human endurance—at last in the 
ante-room of the King. It was full of officers, 
buckled in, and strapped down, and puffed 
out in very much the same manner as I was 
myself, and they must have been equally un- 
comfortable, save that they were more used 
to it. I do not know howI supported the 
wretched two hours that followed, and though 
I and my uncle had spent more than a year 
in endeavouring by every possible means to 
obtain the unspeakable honour which had at 
length been vouchsafed to me, strangling, 
panting, stifling, throttling, red in the face, 
. tingling in the hands, burning and singing in 
the ears, tightening in the nose, my only wish 
was now to get well out of it ; and, awaiting 
death or delivery, I at length sunk down 
en chair, resting myself at the extreme 

ge of it, and tilting up my heels that by 
humouring my straps and buckles as much as 
possible I might get the only mockery of 
ease which was attainable. 

“The officers clanked their sabres and 
strutted about, and brought their two armed 
heels sharply together for salute, when there 
was a new arrival ; and then,as the door closed 
and all was again silent, looked straight before 
them and breathed hard. I am sure there 
was not a man in that room who could have 
bent his neck in any direction, had his life 
depended on the exertion. 
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“The second hour of my waiting had long 
passed by, and my crick in the neck was fast 
giving way to and yielding before an intoler- 
able pain in the back which had just set i 
when the folding-doors were at last thrown 
wide open, and an aide-de-camp coming in 
dismissed the officers on duty for the day, 
while about half-an-hour afterwards I wag 
informed that it was impossible for the King 
to grant me an audience. 

“T do not know whether relief at being able 
to unbutton my coat, or pain at the failure of 
my hopes, was the first feeling in my mind; 
but I do know that I left the palace witha 
sigh at the suffering I had undergone, which | 
carried off several out-of-the-way buttons in 
its discharge. 

“My uncle was waiting for me, expecting | 
that my face, perhaps, might have caught | 
some of the glory of Majesty during the 
interview he expected me to have had ; and 
he looked extremely blank when he found the 
result of my morning. Recovering himself, | 
however, he made many sagacious reflections 
on the grave cares of kings, and how proud 
and grateful their subjects ought to be for | 
the sleepless anxiety which ever watches over 
them. Unluckily, my uncle hit upon so 
much excellent rhetoric while pursuing this | 
train of thought, that he could not help | 
haranguing on the subject in the evening at | 
a thé dansant given by the Grand Mistress 
of the Clotheshorses. 

“* Ah!’ said she, ‘the dear King! he was 
so pleased and amused this morning. It was 
delightful to see His Majesty, and the dear 
Queen, too. Oh Count!’ 

“*To be sure ;’ said my uncle very grandly, 
‘ Great affairs are the pleasures of great minds; 
I hear all the Ministers welted upon His 
Majesty this morning.’ . 

“To be sure they did, the tiresome fellows, 
They never know when they are wanted. 
But not one got an audience—not one, I 
assure you, my dear Count.’ 

“*Not one?’ replied my uncle. ‘ Ah, His 
Majesty is a wonderful man to carry on the 
affairs of the nation by his own unassisted 
reflections.’ 

“*Fi donc! fiddle-de-dee!’ replied the 
Grand Mistress, annoyed into being natural. 
‘Iam afraid, Count, you are a democrat? 
The dear King and the sweet Queen were 
teaching their Pinch (her sweet Majesty's 
lap-dog) to walk upright with a cocked hat 
on. They spent all the morning about it, 
and I never knew His Majesty in such de- 
lightful spirits.’ 

“ And this was the end of my Great Idea; 
for when I got home, I found that the 
police, in seizing the papers of a newspaper 
correspondent who lived next door to me, on 
the same floor, had, in their zeal, paid a visit 
to my rooms also; and, finding’ some im- 
portant-looking papers, had seized them at 
once, assured that there could be no good in 
them,” 
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